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PATTY'S DREAM. 



CHAPTER L 



THE MARQUIS IS SURPRISED. 

The same packet which had taken Viotti ajid 
Stella to Calais, brought back Philip Sydney 
on its return passage to Dover. He came back 
a bright, invigorated, gladf ul man ; his dis- 
appointment already healed by time, his 
mind and body braced by change and travel. 
His future was sunshiny with the hopeful an- 
ticipations of a noble object for his future life. 
He felt fully prepared for all that was before 
him, ready for the duties and the joys of life, 
ready also for its difficulties and certain bitter- 
ness. 

His first act on reaching London was to 
call upon Lord Longwood, who, he ascer- 
tained, was in town. 

An aunt of Lady Gladys, who was a warm 
friend of and advocate for Philip had regu- 
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larly corresponded with him during his 
absence from England. Thus he had been 
kept well posted in all the events of the 
Temple family. 

The Marquis started at the sight of Philip, 
as if he had seen a ghost. 

" Bless my soul, Sydney," he cried, shrink- 
ing back from the offered hand. "lam ex- 
tremely surprised to see you — extremely sur- 
prised. I give you my word and honour, 
I never was so much surprised in my life." 

Lord Longwood's surprise was like the 
boy's cry of the wolf in the fable— so common, 
it lost all power on the auditor's ear. 

" Not sorry, if surprised, Marquis, I hope," 
replied Philip, with a smile. 

" No, no, no ; nothing of that sort. Not 
sorry, but exceedingly glad, of course — ex- 
ceedingly glad, upon my word and honour: 
But — but you don't look like a spirit, it is 
true, only they said you were drowned a 
week or two ago — overturned in one of those 
little horrid felucca things off the coast of 
Spezzia, or Naples, or Sicily, or somewhere 
or other, on the Italian coast." 

"But I have not been near the Italian 
coast, Marquis," explained Philip. " I have 
been spending the last two months or so in 
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Spain, and returned through France, and 
crossed at Calais." 

" So much the better — so much the better, 
my dear Sydney ; but never do it again, my 
dear fellow, never riin the risk again. You 
may not get off so well the next time ; never 
trust yourself in those shocking little cockles, 
they carry too careless a sail, they do, indeed. 
Like rickety children, they are all head, and 
like them, get too much water on the brain, 
eh, Sydney?" And the Marquis laughed 
feebly at his feeble joke. " No, never go in 
one again. Let me see, now. It was, now 
I think of it, Philip Sydering, of the Leghorn 
Consulate, who was capsized, not Philip 
Sydney : 'twas in the papers yesterday, and 
when you came in unexpectedly, I confused 
the two names, and somehow mixed you up 
with the business* Very glad I was wrong, 
very glad, upon my word and honour ; all 
the same, don't ever enter an Italian felucca, 
my dear boy." 

" I hope Lady Longwood and Gladys — 
Lady Gladys are well?" enquired Philip, 
thinking he had received quite enough advice 
concerning Italian feluccas. 

" Yes, quite well, thank you ; no — Gladys 
is very far from well ; sort of constant low 
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fever, off and on, the last two months; 
caught it at Netherleigh in October last. 
There was a foreign violin fellow there, who 
took the small-pox during our visit, and 
whether Gladys caught it from him, in 
another form, or whether it was something 
else in the air, I can t say. All the same 
Dunbar has scarcely been out of the house since,, 
and now has sent her down to Hastings, where 
she is staying with her Aunt Amelia." 

AuDt Amelia was Philip's friend, already 
alluded to ; this he felt a fact in his favour. 
He was deeply concerned to hear of the ill- 
ness of his betrothed, and much puzzled at 
its connection with Netherleigh — Nether- 
leigh of all places in the world ! Aunt Amelia 
had not happened to mention this visit, pro- 
bably thinking it would be wiser to omit the 
event. 

" Illness caught at Netherleigh ! " he re- 
peated. " How came Gladys to be atNether- 
leigh, Marquis ? " 

" Ah, to be sure, you are surprised at that, 
so was I ; give you my word and honour, 
never so surprised in my life. I will tell you 
how it came about. A set of ignoramuses 
disputed my Domenichino, the gem of my 
collection, you know. Netherleigh, who is a 
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good judge of art, entered the lists ; this led 
to our corresponding. He came to Avondale 
to see for himself. Caroline struck up a 
mutual liking with your cousin, and we all 
went by invitation in' a body to Netherleigh — 
stormed the old Castle, as it were — and stayed 
there nearly a month, that is, the ladies did. 
I was mostly called away on important en- 
gagements." 

" Indeed ! " said Philip, who might have 
borrowed with truth the Marquis' favourite 
phrase, and averred that he was " never more 
surprised in his life," and whose knitted 
brow and compressed lip showed the surprise 
was not a pleasant one. " And, pray, how 
did you find my cousin, Lord Longwood ? " 

" Not at all bad, Sydney, not at all bad ; 
upon my word and honour, not at all bad. 
Rather too entete about music and the arts. 
Castle filled with foreign mountebanks, 
fiddlers, painters and little dogs, and even 
mice — white ones, I mean. Still, it might 
have been worse. The Lord-Lieutenant 
spoke very highly of Netherleigh to me. The 
house is c well kept up/ as the servants call 
it, and he is, they say, most liberal and chari- 
table with his purse to the poor and public 
charities." 
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" I am very glad to hear this," said Philip. 
"I feared it might have been far different.' ' 

"Nothing could have been worse than 
things were at first, I heard, Sydney ; but 
they say the Vicar of Netherleigh, a worthy 
man, got hold of him, and gained such influ- 
ence as to bring about these desirable changes. 
Of course you know, my dear boy, that your 
cousin is getting an old man, and is a very 
sickly one." And Lord Longwood looked 
meaningly at Philip. 

" Yes, I do know my cousin's age, and that 
he has ill-health, and of course, I know you 
would add, I am his next heir; but older men 
than Lord Netherleigh marry, and their heirs 
disappoint the presumptive ones." 

" Of course, that's probable Sydney ; of 
course that's on the cards, my dear fellow. 
But I don't expect that game will be played* 
I don't expect you will be shelved a second 
time." 

" Don't speak thus, my dear lord," said 
Philip, putting his hand on the other's arm. 
u Don't help to put false, or even future hopes 
respecting the title and estates of Nether- 
leigh into my heart or mind. I have suffered 
once — God knows how much — by the disap- 
pointment. To gain a kingdom, I do not 
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think I would undergo it a second time. Do 
not tempt me to run the risk." 

He spoke with deep earnestness — and 
then with as deep a feeling, on a different 
topic. 

" Are you still in the same mind with re- 
gard to Gladys and myself, Lord Longwood? 
Do you still forbid the alliance which you 
arranged for -us from childhood — that alli- 
ance which was upon the eve of marriage, and 
in which the happiness of your daughter and 
myself are irretrievably involved ?" 

" I am in the same mind as I have ever 
been in this matter, Sydney. I tell you 
plainly, there is not another man in England, 
and therefore in the world, that I should 
prefer to yourself for my son-in-law, and the 
husband of Gladys — but I am powerless as to 
action in the matter.' ' 

" Powerless ! the father powerless to grant 
his consent to his daughter s happiness, Lord 
Longwood ! " 

" Yes, Sydney, I repeat the word power- 
less. There is the same compact between my 
wife and myself with regard to the marriages 
of our daughters as is so frequently drawn in 
mixed religious marriages. The sons are 
ihine, the daughters are hers, and I am 
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pledged to leave the consent to the union of 
the latter in Lady Longwood's hands. I hope 
you will excuse my plainness of speech, but 
I know my wife never cordially liked you, 
and it was only your nearness to the coronet 
and wealth of Netherleigh which tempted her 
acquiescence. Besides, she would never con- 
sent to our child's marrying a commoner, not 
if he were the best or greatest of men or 
angels ; and now you are removed far, or at 
least uncertainly, from the peerage, it would 
be unkind to feed you with false hopes. The 
Marchioness will never receive you as her 
son-in-law." 

Philip's countenance fell ; there was little 
to feed his hopes in this very plain speech, 
but he rallied himself, and replied — 

" Then for the present I must submit and 
wait. I will never give up your daughter, 
Lord Longwood, as long as she remains 
faithful to me. I shall live on hope, and wait." 

" If your constancy is to be measured by 
hers, you are safe indeed, Sydney," replied 
her father. " She is firm as a rock in her 
fidelity to you. I begin to think all the mali- 
cious things we men say of women's change- 
ability are false. Perhaps I had better say the 
rule is proved, by this immaculate exception. 
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of my daughter's faithfulness to you, Philip 
Sydney." 

" May God bless her for it," replied Philip, 
reverently, "and reward her priceless con- 
stancy for one who is indeed not worthy of 
it. I feel, my dear lord, as if no man living 
— and therefore it is no false humility to in- 
clude myself — is worthy of such pure faith- 
fulness and love." 

" Yes," continued Lord Longwood, and, as 
before stated, when the peer's feelings were 
really aroused, he rose above his puerile 
peculiarities of speech, " I frankly admit 
Gladys has surprised me in this matter. 
She seems to move fancy free ; rank does not 
tempt her, wealth does not move her, the 
most fascinating men do not attract her. She 
is in truth like an unsullied dove, who, having 
once found her mate, neither regards nor 
recognises any other wing save his amongst 
the forest boughs." 

Philip bowed his head again with reverence, 
as before a temple shrine. 

" This constancy is mine," he thought, 
4t this fidelity is bestowed upon me. I am 
the sole, the first, the last choice of the best, 
as well as of the fairest woman of her genera- 
tion*" Then he spoke aloud — 
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" Can you, after what you have said, Mar- 
quis, think it possible I should relinquish, or 
that she should forego, the hope of the union 
of hearts and hands which God has by our 
mutual feelings so solemnly joined together ?" 

Ah, father ! ah, betrothed lover ! God alone 
knoweth the secrets of all hearts. Do you 
both, and let us all, each one of us who reads 
these pages, thank and bless Him that He 
has not bestowed upon us poor frail mortals 
the fatal gift of the knowledge of one another's 
hearts. 

" I must leave all this, Philip," replied the 
Marquis, relapsing into irresolution — the re- 
action after his late heroics, a I am tied hand 
and foot, you see ; it is, after all, entirely her 
ladyship's business." 

" At any rate, Lord Longwood, as head of 
your family, I shall ask your permission to meet 
and associate openly with your daughter. I 
can do nothing clandestine, even for so rich 
a reward as her society would be to me." 

" Oh, yes, my dear fellow, as far as my 
consent goes, I have no objection" — but Lord 
Longwood looked uneasy, notwithstanding. 

" Then you will give me a letter to your 
sister, Lady Amelia, I am sure, to say so ? " 
persisted Philip. 
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" I'd rather not write, black and white does 
so commit one," nervously responded hi& 
lordship — but fhilip gained his point at last, 
and obtained a little note, in which the Mar- 
quis hoped his dear Amelia would welcome 
their old friend, Philip Sydney. 

When Philip went to his bankers, a letter 
was handed to him, sealed with the Nether- 
leigh arms. It was from his cousin, the Earl r 
and he was both touched and pleased by its 
contents. 

It was an invitation, couched in the kindest 
terms, to pay him a visit at the Castle at 
Philip's earliest convenience after his return 
to England. 

"I believe," said the writer, "you and I r 
my dear cousin, are not only the last of our 
race, but are each to the other the only near 
relative in the world. Let us, then, hasten 
to strengthen this tie in cultivating, by per- 
sonal intercourse, our friendship and family 
connection. I do not forget, and I wish you 
to remember also, that you are my heir. I 
am getting an old man in years, older still by 
reason of ill-health and infirmities. Your 
succession, therefore, in all probability is not 
far distant, and this makes it your duty and 
my pleasure that you should stand to me ia 
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tlie same close relationship as (before Ids 
death) you held with your uncle and mine, 
the late Earl." 

Philip took this letter with him to Hast- 
ings. 

" I will show this to Gladys," he thought, 
■" it will please her as it has pleased me." 

How happy he felt at the idea of once more 
meeting Gladys ! 

Lady Amelia Temple was a pleasant, but 
somewhat stately spinster, who had apart- 
ments in Hampton Court Palace. It was 
at her Lady Longwood had cast her fling, 
when she taunted her daughter with the fate 
which would be hers if she persisted in being 
constant to Philip, on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten' day when he had announced his disin- 
heritance, and been denied his promised bride 
in consequence. 

The sisters-in-law disliked one another 
with all the antipathy possible to law rela- 
tions, and it had been with much reluctance 
that Lady Longwood had consented to her 
daughter's accompanying her aunt to Hast- 
ings. 

But Gladys was really ill, and Sir James 
Dunbar was peremptory as to the necessity 
•of sea air and a warmer climate, and more 
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quiet than could be obtained in London. So 
her ladyship, disliking the comparative dul- 
ness of Hastings, yielded to the convenient 
necessity, and Gladys went with her aunt. 

Lady Amelia was not clever — the Temples 
were not a clever race — but though a little 
stiff and consequential, she was by no means 
unamiable, and Gladys was> rather attached to 
her aunt, who, in return, was very fond and 
proud of her lovely niece. 

Aunt Amelia — Philip always called her 
Aunt Amelia — was fond and proud of Philip 
also, and partly from affection for him, partly 
from opposition to her sister-in-law, was a 
warm advocate of his claims to Gladys. 

She received him and the letter from her 
brother with unconcealed pleasure ; told him 
he might sleep at the hotel if he liked, but she 
should never forgive him if all his waking 
hours were not spent with herself and her 
niece. * And then commenced a prosy gossip 
of the news of the day, and of his absence, 
which most interested herself — especially dila- 
ting upon the numerous offers Gladys had re- 
ceived and refused, a topic in which she took 
great pride ; and she touched up and embel- 
lished these proposals with an excess of im- 
agination quite foreign to her usual disposition. 
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" She is a girl of a thousand, Philip, I 
should say of ten thousand ; such constancy, 
such firmness. My sister-in-law has her 
match in her, I am happy to say. I'm not a 
mother myself, of course," and Lady Amelia 
drew herself up — " biit I cannot conceive how 
any woman, calling herself a mother, could 
be capable of sacrificing her daughter as 
Caroline would do if she could. I suppose, 
abroad as you were, you must have heard all 
about that affair of Prince Ludwig of 
Rumphumpennickledorff ? " 

" No, indeed ; what a name ! " exclaimed 
Philip, who did not understand high Dutch, 
as the choicest German was called in those 
days. 

" Well, then, I'll tell you. He came over 
here, the cadet twenty times removed of some 
petty German Court, and my maid told me, 
and she had it from an intimate friend who 
was a waiter at Mivart's, that he had only one 
really decent coat, which he took off when he 
came indoors. She also heard that six hundred 
and fifty cigars were charged in the bill, and 
only one piece of soap." 

" We must charitably suppose he washed 
his hands in some decoction of tobacco," said 
Philip, laughing, " but what of him ? " 
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" Why, Caroline encouraged him for 
'Gladys, she did indeed, just because he was a 
prince ; although I will do her the justice to 
add, she drew back when she found his 
revenues were only on paper, and nowhere 
else. That is what it is to be a mere com- 
moner's daughter, my dear Philip ; they over* 
rate titles so mnch. Now we, who are born 
to them, know their just value, and estimate 
them at that, and. no more." 

The superiority to her sister-in-law in being 
born to her title, was warmly cherished by 
Lady Amelia, and she never failed to air it 
in all contests about or with that law relative. 

" And what did Gladys say to this dread- 
fully-named suitor, Aunt Amelia ? " 

" Treated him as she would a dancing bear, 
with unconcealed aversion ; treated him in 
exactly the way I should desire my niece 
should treat him." 

"And how did this prince behave in 
return? I really cannot pronounce his 
name." 

" Infamously. Instead of receiving his 
•dismissal from her mouth, he actually took it 
into his own power to refuse ; he said, ' Hif 
jou pleaze, den vair lady, I am zatisvied to 
revuse you as my wives.' My brother said he 
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was never so much surprised in his life, and 
I don't in the least wonder at his saying so." 

" Where is Gladys, Aunt Amelia ? " 
enquired Philip, who had had enough of the 
German prince, and wondered she did not make 
her appearance. 

" Gone to spend the morning among the 
Castle ruins, Philip. Sir James Dunbar ordered 
her to be out all day in the air ; she will be 
late for luncheon, I fear, do go and seek her 
out, and bring her back in time, there is 
nothing so bad for the health as irregularity 
in meals. Sir James said he perfectly agreed 
with me in this, when I asked him the ques- 
tion. I think it 'our primal duty, Philip, to 
study health, it's a duty we owe to ourselves, 
and the world at large, it should never be 
neglected ; indeed I feel sure, negligence in 
this case is the great cause of dyspepsia." 

With eager alacrity the lover seized his 
hat, and made off with rapid strides in the 
direction of the Castle hilL 

Yes, there she was, the queen of his soul, 
seated against a sheltered angle of the ruins,, 
on a heap of shawls, overlooking the wild 
blue sea, with a sketch book on her lap, on 
which she was idly tracing some aimless- 
drawing. It was the same little portfolio, from 
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which had come the materials for that unfor- 
tunate sketch which had so disgusted Lord 
Netherleigh, and the possession of which, on 
the contrary, had been so coveted by Viotti. 

" Gladys !" He was closeto her unperceived, 
and she rose with a little cry. Was it delight ? 
was it surprise ? was it joy ? was it shame ? 
I cannot tell — perhaps there was a mingling 
of all these emotions in that greeting cry. 

" You are glad to see me, Gladys ? " for 
she did not speak, " you are glad I am come 
home, Gladys ? " 

" Glad ! oh you do not know how glad ! " she 
answered, quickly, " do not leave me again, 
Philip, do not go away again. I am very 
weak without you, I cannot stand alone." 

She was attended by her maid and a foot- 
man, the latter pacing sentinel-like at a little 
distance, the maid standing by her mistress. 
The latter now discreetly retreated and joined 
the footman, both maid and footman becom- 
ing to all appearance deeply absorbed in the 
contemplation of the beauties of the ocean. 

"My noble, my constant Gladys," said 
Philip, keeping the hand she had given him, 
and stroking it fondly, " my faithful, peerless 
love ! " 

His words stung her as though they were 

VOL. in, O 
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words of reproach, she was entirely truthful 
by nature, perfectly sincere, and held all 
deception in abhorrence. She felt she was 
standing on the ground of false pretences, 
and she scorned such vantage ground. 

Had it been possible, had they been alone, 
in privacy, she would have stood humbly before 
him, and confessed her un worthiness to receive 
this word of constancy as her due. Had he 
heard her gently, she would have yearned to 
have hid her head on his breast, and then 
told all, all — how her boasted strength had 
been perfect weakness, how she had fallen at 
the very moment she thought she walked so 
firmly. How she had stumbled, not on the 
rough mountains of passion, but on the 
smooth ways of ease and idleness. How she 
had strayed — not wantonly — not willingly — 
but carelessly — heedlessly. How she had 
wandered with aching steps, and pain-struck 
heart, not with her will, not against her will, 
yet with no resistance from her will. Yes 
she would acknowledge that before she felt 
the risk, before she knew the danger, she had 
found that all Was lost — all lost — save honour. 

But they were not alone, within earshot, 
seemingly unobservant and unhealing, it is 
true, but yet within range of sight and hear- 
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ing, were her two servants. The heir to an 
earldom, the daughter of a Marquis, could 
not give expression in the highways to de- 
monstrations of love and emotion, like lads 
and lasses in an excursion train. The re- 
straint of habit, the reticence of rank, the 
reserve of natural character, sealed her lips, 
and she kept silence. 

Better so Gladys, far, far better so, thank 
heaven for the presence of those domestic 
spies who now save you from a mistake 
you could never retrieve. There is an old 
Arab proverb, Gladys, which says, " that four 
things come not back :" the spoken word — 
the sped arrow — the past life — the neglected 
opportunity. Do not then speak that word, 
which once spoken can never come back to 
you, and which if spoken, might stab to the 
heart the happiness of him, whom in unbroken 
faith now rests at your side, and believes in 
you. 

Better for him, better for you, your silence. 
Once those words spoken, and never again 
might he trust you, never again would you 
believe he could trust in you. Once those 
words spoken, and the wound to his perfect 
faith might be incurable, skinned over per- 
chance, and ceasing to ache, but ever ready 
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to break forth afresh, and renew its agonies, 
as the thousand and one trifles occurred, 
light as air perhaps, which would rend its 
covering, and stir its depths. 

Better for him, yes — far better. It had 
been best for you if your heart had never 
owned to frailty, best if your fancy had never 
strayed, but not even Omnipotence can alter 
the past. Hide then your fault within your 
own heart, Gladys, but do not bury it there, 
or forget the lesson it should teach you. Let 
the remembrance keep you humble, distrust- 
ful of yourself, watchful of your footsteps. Let 
it impart a deeper tenderness, a greater debt 
towards him whom your heart has betrayed* 
Let it curb your pride, and lessen your con- 
fidence in your own strength, let it teach you 
to be -less imperious, less indifferent to the 
effects of your own beauty, seeing that it was 
beauty which wrought in you so deadly an ill, 
which led you to so wild an infidelity. 

No, the words were never spoken, the con- 
fession never made, and it was better, far— 
far better, that it should be so. 

He did not notice her emotion, he was so 
proud, so happy, so content to be beside her ; 
he showed her his cousin's letter, told her of 
his travels, dwelt upon the public life he 
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hoped to lead. Then encouraged by her smile, 
and cheered by her sympathy, he described 
the old manor house on his mother's estate. 
Here he said in the parliamentary recesses they 
would try " Love in a cottage," and gradually 
Gladys began to forget the past, and her 
remorse, and to catch the glad infection of 
Philip's joy and hope, and she felt almost as 
if she could joy and hope with him. 

They were sadly late for luncheon, and 
Aunt Amelia, who had waited for them, was 
in dire danger of dyspepsia, and a little cross 
at this unwarrantable delay of that important 
meal. But the young people looked so bright 
and happy, and brought such sunshine with 
them, that she quickly recovered temper and 
digestion, and proved such an amiable dummy 
to the lovers, and entered so thoroughly into 
their plans and projects, that her presence 
was rather an addition than a drawback to 
their quiet happiness. 

So while Viotti and Stella were going the 
round of Paris sights, Philip and Gladys had 
by no means a " bad time " together during 
the former s ten days' sojourn at Hastings. 



CHAPTER II. 

COMFORTABLE, SIR ! IT'S SPLENDACIOUS. 

Never during the lifetime of his uncle, the 
late lord, had Philip Sydney been received 
with more honour, or with a warmer welcome 
than now greeted him under his cousin's 
reign. The traditional ox was roasted whole 
in compliment to his return, as the like had 
been sacrificed on his coming of age. The 
bells of the Abbey rang as loud and con- 
tinuously as if they were bent on bringing 
down the hoary old tower. The servants 
had a ball, the townspeople all manner of 
treats at the Earl's expense, and no pains 
were spared to recognise and do honour to 
the young heir. 

But nothing gratified Philip more than 
the genuine delight of the old servants at 
this his restoration to his former rights and 
prospects. Mrs. Jenner fairly caught his 
hand and kissed it, and reminded him she 
had been the very first to take and dress 
him when he was born (blessed little dear 
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that he was), and when she brought him to 
his father, " who was Mr. Philip, sir, just as 
you are now," he said — " Bless me, Mrs. 
Jenner, what a queer little object ! well, at 
any rate I am glad it has turned out a 
boy. 'Twas his ignorance, sir, to call you 
queer, you were as fine a baby as could be 
seen on a summer's day, bless your dear 
little heart." 

Bateman, too, was equally pleased, though 
less demonstrative. 

" We've gone through a good bit, I assure 
you, Mr. Philip, since the old lord's death, 
but now you are come back, we shall be all 
right, and things will be as they should be now, 
I reckon." 

As to Shanker, that well trained lackey 
entirely forgot the dignified high breeding due 
to his position ; he grinned from ear to ear, 
and said publicly, "Glad to see you, Mr. 
Philip, sir, glad with all my heart and soul to 
have you back again with us, and so we are 
all of us glad, sir, every one of us." 

Lord Netherleigh lost no opportunity of 
expressing his regard for his cousin, he con- 
sulted him on all things, was constantly in 
his society, and laid himself out to gain his 
affection and esteem ; and Lord Netherleigh 
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could make himself extremely pleasant when 
lie chose to do so. 

Mr. Gale, the lawyer, had been calling on 
business at the Castle one morning, and 
Philip had been, at his cousin's request, pre- 
sent at the interview, and the Earl had so 
decidedly asked and deferred to his heir's 
opinion on the matters under consideration, 
that Mr. Gale, who was rather a servile man, 
felt he could not sufficiently prostrate himself 
before the rising sun. 

When he left, the two gentlemen took a 
stroll together, through the Earl's favourite 
garden, and the latter said — 

" I think that fellow Gale, with all his 
fawning ways, considers me a great fool, Philip. 
I consulted him the other day as to the possi- 
bility of my giving up Netherleigh and the 
title, reserving a fair share of income for my- 
self, of course. He could scarcely conceal his 
contempt as he explained that the sun could as 
easily be transferred to another sphere in the 
heavens, as an English peerage aud entailed 
estates could be relinquished or alienated. 

" I scarcely understand you, my dear lord. 

11 Do you not? It seems to me to lie in a 
nutshell, as Gale would say. . You will be my 
heir, or rather you are my heir now, and will 
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succeed, and stand in my place when I die. 
If I could I should have made arrangements 
by which you should stand in my place before 
I die, that is all." 

" Surely you do not wish to resign Nether- 
leigh ? Surely you are not already tired of 
its rank, its wealth, its power, its influence," 
•exclaimed Philip, in astonishment. Nether- 
leigh and its accompaniments had always ex- 
pressed to him the ideal of earthly bliss. 

"Do you see this tree," enquired Lord 
Netherleigh, taking no notice of his cousin's 
rejoinder — " I do not ask you if you think it 
will die, by constant watering and protection 
I expect we shall preserve its life — but do 
you think it will grow, and thrive, and 
flourish ? It is rather an exposed spot where 
it stands, and I fancied the east wind cut 
through there, and that nothing but a large 
tree — and that evergreen — could break the 
current, so I am very impatient for its growth. 
What do you think of its chances ? " 

" It looks to me recently transplanted," re- 
turned Philip, " and it's rather risky to trans- 
plant an evergreen of that size, especially of 
the cypress sort. It backs them, as old 
Diggins phrases it, and even if they weather 
the moving, it's years before they take kindly 
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to a new soil, or fancy a new situation. They^ 
may struggle on with every other chance given, 
but they never do much. I fancy it's too late." 

" You have it cousin Philip, it is too late. 
I would ^transplant that tree against the 
advice of every man about — it may not die, 
but it will never take to . its new place. It 
grew in a hollow behind the lake in a kind of 
rocky loam, dry and sheltered. I brought it 
here, planted it in rich deep ground, placed it 
in a situation, where, if it would thrive, it 
would be the admiration of all beholders, but 
it was too late. It cannot avail itself of its 
advantages, it cannot take to the altered soil, 
it cannot bear the high latitude, it can only 
just struggle to hold its own. You are right." 

" Yes, you cannot force nature," replied 
Philip. 

" You are right again, cousin, we can- 
not force nature. I am like that tree, Philip 
Sydney. I was transplanted too late. I am 
by no means unaware of the advantages, the* 
superior advantages, of my present over my 
former position, but I cannot take to them. 
I cannot grow in them. I was transplanted 
too late ! " 

Neither spoke for some minutes, then Lord 
Netherleigh went on — 
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" Yes, I must be Earl of Netherleigh till I 
die, it seems. I cannot give, or sell, or ex- 
change any of its belongings or appendages, I 
find, and such being the case, I feel it my 
duty not to shirk its responsibilities, and so 
I remain on here as if at a soldier's post. At 
first, my cousin, the life was very irksome, 
almost intolerable to me, of late it is im- 
proved, for I am humbly endeavouring to live 
for others, and to use my wealth for their 
good and happiness." 

"Indeed, my dear lord, I know you do, 
and that you are diffusing good and happiness 
all around you." 

"Yes, in some measure, I hope so. I 
take great delight in employing labour, and 
I feel much interest in the servants of the 
Castle and the people of Netherleigh. I even 
like my neighbours, and in moderation their 
visits ; for all that, my life is not congenial to 
me — as I said, I am like this tree, transplanted 
too late." Then suddenly changing the sub- 
ject, he said — "You know, I suppose, Philip, 
that Lord and Lady Longwood and their 
daughter visited me here last autumn." 

Yes, Philip had heard they had been at 
Netherleigh. 

" And she told me, that is I heard, that you 
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and Lady Gladys Temple were still betrothed. 
I hope, my dear cousin, that you did not find 
her altered, or that she is in any way changed 
in this respect. I trust that all is with her, 
with you both, as it was when you two were 
divided after our late uncle's death ? " 

What could the Earl mean by such a pre- 
posterous idea as that Gladys, that angel of 
constancy, could be changed ? Philip spoke 
almost sharply in reply. 

" No, my lord, Gladys is not changed, she 
could not change, she told me she would 
never alter or falter in her love for me, and 
she never has." 

Lord Netherleigh looked keenly at his 
cousin, and saw that he spoke from sincere 
conviction. "I fear she has deceived him," 
he thought, " I hope not, he is a noble fellow 
and deserves a better fate." Then he spoke 
very gravely, as he said — 

" I am very glad to find you did not dis- 
cover any change in Lady Gladys. I do not 
always trust in the power of absence to secure 
fidelity. I need not ask if she found you 
unchanged. I am sure I need not enquire if 
you kept loyal to your beautiful betrothed, 
if no great lady, or Greek slave, or foreign 
sorceress misled you into any faithlessness of 
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heart." He spoke lightly, but looked eagerly 
at his cousin as he spoke. 

"No," said Philip. "Does not Walter 
Scott say ' that when one wears a pearl of 
great price on one's heart, one does not care 
to string seed pearls around one's neck ? ' " 

"Well said, poet Philip, your Dulcinea 
is in truth a pearl of priceless beauty." The 
Earl did not say a pearl of great price. I do 
not think he judged Gladys independently of 
her beauty, as highly as on the whole she de- 
served to be prized. Then he proceeded — 
" I spoke of her to give me an opportunity of 
saying that when you two are married I 
hope to carry the scheme into execution of 
giving up Netherleigh Castle, and a suitable 
income to you, placing you as the steward of 
Netherleigh, its honours aud responsibilities,, 
and going back myself to Italy." 

" You are very good, my lord, but there will 
be many difficulties, I fear, in this scheme." 

" I do not see them, such an arrangement 
will not surely fly in the face of Providence, 
who has given me this position. It will be 
your object as much as if you were already in 
possession to fulfil all the duties requisite to 
your vice-royalty ; is there any hope of your 
speedy marriage ? " 
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" I fear not, Lady Longwood is inexorable, 
and we are pledged not to disobey her." 

" All in good time. When she knows for cer- 
tain you will succeed me, I think she will 
soften down into consent. She is, I should 
judge, by no means inaccessible to worldly 
advantages. In the meanwhile what are your 
plans ? " 

Philip entered eagerly into his political 
hopes and views. 

"I feel the same impatience to enter the 
arena of public life," he said, " as a warhorse 
to enter the battle field. I seem to be in- 
capable of any other kind of life." 

" How we differ ! Dante's inferno would 
be more tolerable to me, his purgatorio para- 
dise compared to politics. To lie in the sun 
and listen to my friend Viotti's divine violin, 
for pleasure — to write now and then a letter 
for duty — catch now and then a fish for use- 
fulness — and read now and then a romance or 
a poem for improvement — would satisfy my 
ideal of life. The rough toil and wrangle of 
legislation would be my rack of torture. I 
have never even taken my seat iu the House 
of Lords, and never shall." 

" I cannot understand — cannot enter into 
your indifference, my lord." 
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" No, I dare say not. By the way, I was 
speaking of my friend, young Viotti. I feel 
<quite lost without him, and long greatly for 
his society. He is now engaged arranging for 
the training of a fellow-artist in Paris. Have 
you ever heard of ray favourite friend and 
■companion, Signor Viotti, Philip ? " 

"Yes," replied Philip, "I think I heard 
something about him at Hastings the other 
<lay, when with Lady Gladys and her aunt." 

" What," cried the Earl, in much excite- 
ment of manner, " do you mean to tell me 
that Lady G-ladys Temple spoke to you of 
Viotti?" 

" No — when I think of it, it was the aunt 
spoke of such a person. Lady Gladys merely 
assented to the questions Lady Amelia asked 
about this signor." 

"Oh," rather coldly, " that alters the case. 
I think, my dear cousin, seeing how nearly 
we are likely to be connected, it is better all 
should be above board between us. You will 
hear, and I hope see, a great deal of my 
friend and companion, Signor Viotti. I may 
say with truth that he is dearer to me than 
any one else upon earth. I know not why 
this should be, but so it is. My partiality to- 
wards him has led to insinuations that he is 
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very near to me in relationship, in short, that 
he is my son. That is not true* although I 
have scarcely been at the pains to contradict 
the rumour, thinking it might add to rather 
than detract from his standing in the world. 
The fact is, he is totally a stranger to me. I 
heard him playing on the violin in the streets 
of Florence, a ragged vagrant, apparently. 
This was years ago, when he was scarcely 
sixteen ; his wonderful performance struck me 
greatly. I found him a gentleman by birth and 
in manners. He never chose to tell me the 
real name of himself or his parents, only that 
he was born in England. I took him to my 
home, provided for him, cultivated his talents,, 
in a word, adopted him as though he had been 
my own son, under the guise of my violinist. 
And I have never regretted, nay, I have been 
richly rewarded for the return he has made 
for my poor services." 

Philip murmured something about " his 
lordship being very good, and he was glad to 
hear it." He had I rather incline to think, 
something of an Englishman's insular preju- 
dice against male musicians. 

" You are not much interested, I see, cousin 
Philip," remarked the Earl, rather piqued* 
" But I judge it well to mention my friend 
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and his connection with me, that there may 
be no misconception in any future intercourse 
between you and him. You will I hope excuse 
my adding, that whoever associates with me 
must accept my friend's society also, and upon 
equal terms." 

" I am sorry you felt it necessary to add 
that, Lord Netherleigh." 

" Tour English morgue and petty distinc- 
tions are so great, so many, and so unreason- 
able, my good cousin, that I find it necessary 
to say a great deal very plainly, to prevent 
mistakes." 

Then the subject dropped and they re- 
turned home through the park, finding so 
many subjects of mutual interest to converse 
about, that there was no opportunity given 
to renew the unpleasantness to which there 
seemed some danger the last topic of conver- 
sation might lead. 

Philip slept in the same chamber he had 
occupied at the Castle from boyhood, the 
same in which he had read his late uncle's 
fatal letter. He sat in the same arm-chair, 
drawn at exactly the same angle beside the 
well-lighted table, and before the blazing fire, 
supported by the fire-dogs on the open hearth. 
It was his custom to sit thus awhile at night, 
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and think over the events and business of the 
past day, and to plan and think for the mor- 
row. Suddenly rousing himself, he thought 
aloud — 

" What can my cousin have meant by en- 
quiring if I found Gladys altered or changed 
during my absence ? And why should he 
have been so excited when he expressed sur- 
prise at her having spoken of his favourite 
musician ? Why should she not have spoken 
of him ? What an absurd idea ; however, of 
course, it is quite immaterial, and not worth 
another thought. Lord Netherleigh is rather 
eccentric, with all his goodness, and no doubt 
cherishes fancies. It is not worth another 
thought, one way or the other, and yet there 
seemed something odd about his way. Well, 
I will not worry about such a trifle — let it 
pass." 

He did not worry, and shortly after Philip 
was in his bed in a sound sleep. 

Philip stayed several weeks at Netherleigh, 
and he and his cousin parted with an increased 
and mutual liking and esteem. Then he 
went on to Spinnerton, meaning to remain 
there awhile, that he might become better 
acquainted with the great factory question, 
as it bore on factory juvenile labour. He 
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•desired also to consult with Mr, Mavor as 
to the best and wisest way of opening war 
upon its abuses. 

It was a close borough the whole system ; 
T)ut enough oozed out to show the direction 
in which the current of the evil lay. 

Philip accompanied Mr. Mavor to many 
and many a home of the operatives and learnt 
many and many a stubborn fact, and he and 
his friend said many and many a time to one 
another that it was secret, growing, unnoted 
and unredressed wrongs like these which had 
brought about the just but terrible revenges 
of the great French Revolution. 

One Sunday morning the Miss Titterleys, 
on their return from church to the palatial 
halls of Augusta Park, communicated the in- 
teresting fact to their pa and ma that they 
had seen their preserver, as they called Philip, 
in Mr. Marks' Church. That casually meeting 
that estimable curate after the service, he had 
told them Mr. Sydney was a very great man, 
or at least would one day be a very great 
man, for he was cousin and heir to an Earl. 
So the young ladies— "although it was Sun- 
day," immediately sought their " Peerage," 
and found out all the truth, even to the date 
of Philip's birth, and that of his cousin, the 
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latter being important, as Anna Maria said, 
because it proved their " preserver" must, in 
the course of nature, soon be the Earl of 
Netherleigh. 

"I think, Anna Maria," observed her 
sister, slyly, "that Mr. Sydney could not 
have been as disappointed as you thought he 
was at not being invited to Mrs. Bidding's 
party." 

"Well, well, we all make mistakes, of 
course, don't crow too much over me for 
mine. Who could have supposed we had a 
nobleman in disguise at Spinnerton ? " 

" I thought he was something out of the 
common," said Matilda Sophia. " Of course 
pa and Augustus must call upon Mr. Sydney; 
it would be a proper compliment which he 
would naturally expect, and be hurt if it 
was omitted. I consider this a point of 
etiquette." 

" It was a most extraordinary providence," 
said Anna Maria, " appointing a young noble- 
man to rescue us from the danger of the 
common people. It's quite like a novel, I 
declare, and one never knows how such 
things may end. Alfred Budding is beside 
himself with jealousy whenever I allude to 
the adventure. I thought once or twice it 
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would actually have provoked him to pop the 
question." 

" I think Alfred Budding rather backward 
in coming forward," observed Matilda Sophia, 
rather dryly. 

" Quite as forward as Mr. Marks, I think," 
retorted the other, with a toss of her head. 

It is a favourite fling at women that they 
never (or at least very rarely) hold together. 
Admitting the accusation, it must be con- 
ceded it is a most fortunate circumstance for 
men they do so seldom hold together; for when 
they do they invariably carry their point, no 
matter how stubborn the resistance, perfectly 
immaterial how violent the opposition, utterly 
inconsequent how thorough the dislike. Let 
but women hold together and persevere, and 
male resistance goes down before their at- 
tack like swathes before the mower's scythe. 

When at the next family meal, Mr. Sydney's 
name was introduced into the family conver- 
sation, and the young ladies suggested the 
propriety of their father and brother calling 
upon that gentleman at his hotel, the wrath 
and indignation of Mr. Titterley was really 
terrible in its expression. 

He consigned Mr. Sydney immediately to 
the bottomless pit, and expressed his wish to 
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go there also if any one caught him calling 
upon such a meddlesome scoundrel as this 
snip of the nobility had proved himself. No 
doubt he was come to poke his ugly long nose 
into other people's business, to put his oar in 
another man's boat, and to thrust his finger in 
other people's pies. 

Mr. Titterley further counselled his daugh- 
ters to mind their own fads and furbelows, 
and not to interfere in what did not belong 
to them, nor dare to dictate to their natural 
parent as to whom he should call upon, and 
whom he should let alone. 

Augustus, the cotton lord's illustrious 
heir, an illtempered, dissipated little puppy, 
sulkily endorsed his father's opinions. 

" The girls took too much upon them," he 
said, " he was glad the governor was setting 
them down. As to his calliug upon the 
fellow, not he indeed, he was as good aa him,, 
and better too, whether he was cousin to a 
lord or not." 

But the attacking force did not give way,, 
no not one inch. They returned to the 
attack with a reinforcement ; their mother 
joined the rebels, and what with argument,, 
and coaxing, and teazing, and remonstrance,, 
they gained ground step by step, and never 
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lost a step they gained. At last wearied 
out, the opposing force surrendered at dis- 
cretion, laying down their arms from sheer 
exhaustion, and it was yielded, that both pa 
and Gussey should at different times leave 
their cards or introduce their persons, as 
circumstances should ordain, at Mr, Sydney's 
hotel on the morrow. 

Mr. Titterley capitulated because he was 
worn out. His hopeful heir had succumbed 
to an artful suggestion thrown out carelessly 
by Matilda Sophia — 

" That it would sound very well in their 
f set ' to be able to talk of their friend, the 
future Earl of Netherleigh." 

Circumstances ordained that only the cards, 
not the persons of Mr. Titterley and his son 
entered the hotel, for Mr. Sydney was out. 
Within v a few days after Philip presented 
himself at the door of Augusta Park, and as 
his good or bad luck arranged, found the 
family at home. 

The young ladies, most fashionably dressed, 
were just starting for a morning concert. 
Very disconcerted they were that their inter- 
view with this distinguished visitor should 
be restricted to a brief greeting and , imme- 
diate adieu, both as it were in one breath. 
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They would gladly have given up the concert 
altogether, but the lady who was to chaperone 
them was waiting in her carriage at the door, 
and go they felt they must. 

The good-natured Mrs. Titterley was loud 
in her lamentations at this necessity of 
absence. 

" I'm very sorry for you, Mr. Sydney ; 
young men of course prefer girls to a couple 
of old folks like Jonas and myself, 'twill be 
quite a dull visit for you, I am afraid." 

Philip assured the good lady he should not 
consider her company dull, not in the least. 
He would not be the means of depriving the 
young ladies of their musical entertainment 
on any account. 

" Well, well, we will do our best, Jonas 
and I. We have not forgotten the good 
turn you did our girls, sir. I dare say now 
you would like to see over the house, most 
folks are very proud to see over our house. 
We always buy the best of everything, and 
when one can afford to do so, I think the 
best turns out the cheapest in the end." 

" Yes, Mrs. T — , you are not far wrong 
there, and I'll just show this gentleman 
what we Spinnerton people can do. It's not 
my way to boast. I never do, there's no 
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need, it's all plain enough, but this I will say, 
there isn't a completer little place than mine 
in Lancashire or Yorkshire (all ridings in- 
cluded), and not such a very little one either. 
It's all heated with hot water, sir, from base 
to roof ; look here, let in under the flooring. 
Would you like to see the heating apparatus ? 
*twould give you an idea how thoroughly the 
Birmingham rascals have done the job. The 
stoves are in the outer underground cellar. 
Do you understand stoves, Mr. Sydney ? 
Shall we come and examine them down in the 
-cellar." 

Philip rather eagerly explained that he 
knew very little indeed about stoves, and 
that it would be a thousand pities to trouble 
Mr. Titterley to go down and examine them. 

" Very well, sir, exactly as you like, then 
I'll ask you just to cast your eye round this 
here room. That's a fine picture, sir, modern. 
I go in for modern art. I think it pays best. 
I buy cheap sometimes, if the artist is un- 
known but good. I've a keen eye for what is 
good, and when I ' cut up,' Mr. Sydney" (Mr. 
Titterley here alluded by this "cutting" illus- 
tration to that melancholy period when he 
must pay the debt of nature) " when I cut 
up, sir, they will fetch double, perhaps treble 
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the sum I gave for tbem. I do the same by 
wines, buy bargains, let the stock lie and 
fruit as one may say, and by-and-by, ha ! ha ! 
ha ! won't the sale of the late Jonas Titterley ,- 
Esq., be talked about ! " 

Philip was* at a loss to respond to this 
frank and singular announcement of the 
bargains consequent on Mr. Titterley's de- 
cease, as proclaimed by Mr. Titterley himself 
previously to that sad event, so he said 
nothing. 

Mrs. Titterley now struck into the con- 
versation and commenced the part of cicerone. 

" Don't let Mr. Sydney leave the room 
without looking at the girls 5 piano, Jonas. 
Ain't it a beauty, sir ? first-rate now ; it cost 
two hundred pounds. Their music master, 
Mr. Stringhalt, confessed to getting thirty 
pounds on the job, and I fancy it was a tidy 
lot more on the sly. He says Queen Adelaide 
has . got the very fellow to it. A duchess 
could not have a better. How do you like 
these yellow curtains, sir ? they cost a guinea 
a yard." 

Philip said they were very rich and hand- 
some. 

" Now, Mr. Sydney you take my advice,'*' 
said Mrs. Titterley, " and when you marry* 
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don't you let your good lady have velvet pile 
carpets on no account whatever. They do 
keep the dust so. There ain't one housemaid 
in twenty that does not scamp them. Not 
but what they are handsome, this one now 
cost ten and sixpence a yard. Jonas would 
have the best." 

The host now took Philip into the dining 
room, the same apartment into which he had 
been ushered on that memorable evening 
when he first made the acquaintance of the 
amiable Titterley family. He was at once 
taken to the great glory of this room, the 
sideboard. 

" There, sir," exclaimed Mr. Titterley,. 
" what do you think of that ? " 

" It is very — very indeed — very remark- 
able/' Philip jerked out. 

"Yes, Mr. Sydney, I flatter myself it is 
remarkable, all carved to order, sir, every 
bird, beast, fruit, and vegetable in creation is 
there depicted, sir. The back is a tribute to 
woman's weakness, it was altogether Mrs. 
T.'s idea, and beautifully carried out it is too." 

Mrs. Titterley was almost sobbing with 
emotion. 

" It is Noah's ark, Mr. Sydney," she said, 
" the animals going in all in order, just a& 
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my '(Justus used to put them on a Sunday, in 
the days of his innercence." 

Yes, there they were in fine bas-relief in 
Indian file. The elephant's trunk following 
close on the monkey's tail, birds, beasts and 
reptiles in long procession, and positively the 
ark itself at the end, or rather beginning of 
the train, Noah himself was standing at the 
door ready to do the honours to his guests. 

" Bach animal is a study, sir," observed. 
Mr. Titterley, " and that sideboard cost one 
hundred and thirty-five guineas. I only paid 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds. Made 
the fellow take off the guineas for discount — 
pay everything on the nail here, Mr. Sydney, 
and I don't get discount in consequence, oh, 
no, never ! " and Mr. Titterley placed his 
finger facetiously on the side of his nose. 

Philip was taken over the house from the 
basement to the attics. Nothing was too 
sacred for inspection. Mrs. Titterley actually 
conducted him into her own connubial 
chamber, and told him the number of yards 
used in the bed hangings. She opened a 
scent bottle on the dressing table, inviting 
him to inhale the perfume, and insisting on 
liberally sprinkling his handkerchief there- 
with ; informing him at the same time, that 
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it came from Truefit's and was fifteen shillings 
a bottle — smallest size. She even opened the 
door of her daughter's maiden sanctuary, 
asking him with a giggle if he would not like 
just to take a peep. She took him into the 
servants' rooms, pointing out the strips of 
carpet by the bed side, and observing that 
their poor clergyman hadn't carpets like that 
even in his best bedrooms. And when at 
last the pilgrimage was over, and he had be- 
held the joints in the larder, and heard how 
many gallons of beer the servants consumed 
per week, and been informed of the price of 
almost every article he had seen — Philip 
heaved a heavy sigh of thankfulness that the 
ordeal was over. 

For he felt thoroughly exhausted and be- 
wildered, with a sense as if he were himself 
about to furnish against his will, and had been 
taken through a gigantic warehouse, and waa 
obliged to recollect and calculate the single and 
collective sums, so diligently repeated to him. 

Hereditary titles and entailed estates — that 
is, their representatives — do not as a rule go in 
for furniture. The pride in this species of per- 
sonal property is usually the attribute of the 
nouveaux riches who glory in the varnish, ve- 
neer, ormolu, gilding and general air of new raw 
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wealth, Philip's unaccustomed eye only saw 
garish colour and vulgar taste. He responded 
very awkwardly to the evident fishing of his 
host and hostess for admiration, a backward- 
ness that was attributed by them to wonder 
and envy, and which they happily appropri- 
ated to themselves as the most gratifying and 
natural tribute. 

When at last it was all over, Mr. Titterley 
turned to Philip and asked point blank — 

" Well, now, sir, what do you think of all 
this ? Does Augusta Park come up to your 
expectations P" 

He replied, after a moment's hesitation — 
" Indeed, Mr. Titterley, I think you have 
a most comfortable place, and everything 
appears to me to be quite new and handsome.'' 
That gentleman exclaimed, in a tone of in- 
dignant remonstrance — 

" Comfortable, sir ! comfortable ; why, it's 
splendacious I " 

In an old Roman house, " Salve " was 
mosaiced upon the stone on which the guest's 
first footstep fell at its threshold. " Money 
no object " should have been carved over the 
portal of Mr. Titterley' s pompous mansion. 

As Philip Sydney slowly and thoughtfully 
walked down the " four sweeps " of Augusta 
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Park, I fear the effects of its display of gaudy 
•wealth, of money's raw material, and of the 
intense self-3atisfaction which the possession 
of the upholsterer's and decorator's contri- 
butions imparted to its possessors, were very 
^different from those which the great cotton 
lord had intended, and the results far other 
from what he would have desired. 

For the sight of all this contrast more fully 
and deeply stirred the young legislator's 
sympathy with the child machinery which 
aided so largely to swell this wealth, and 
perished wholesale, alas, on its cruel altar of 
sacrifice. 

As he thought thus, he determined more 
resolutely than before that he would live for, 
and work for, and be spent for the emanci- 
pation of the factory victims. Aye, and of 
all other down-trodden children of labour 
bearing his national brotherhood and speaking 
his national tongue, who were now giving 
their blood, their tears, their life, to create the 
national wealth of which they shared so little, 
and towards which they contributed so much. 

It must be remembered we are writing of 
the state of things some forty years ago. The 
class of purse-proud Mr. Titterley and family 
are multiplied now-a-days, but in no wise 
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altered. But the oppression of labour has not 
only now passed away, the pendulum has 
swung its balance of reaction somewhat un- 
equally to the other side ; yet if so, it is the 
better side on which it should tremble. The 
sons and daughters of toil in these our day& 
should never forget, but always gratefully re- 
member and acknowledge that it was to such 
men as Philip Sydney, a small despised and 
often disheartened hand, that they owe the 
first loosening of their shackles, the first key- 
note of their freedom. The day of their 
present ability to " help themselves " would 
have been far longer delayed, perhaps eveu 
not yet arrived, had it not been for the holy, 
persevering, unflagging efforts of philan- 
thropic, disinterested law-givers of the type of 
him of whom we are now speaking. 

Yes, I think Mr. Titterley would have been 
rather surprised and much discomfited if he 
could have seen the effects of his grandeur 
upon the mind of Philip Sydney. 



CHAPTER III. 



A CALICO DINNER. 

Philip Sydney was not a " lady's man." The 
society of women, as an abstract pleasure in 
itself, independently of individual attraction, 
possessed no particular charm for him. 

His stock of small talk also was limited ; 
he had a keen sense of humour, but not much 
available ready wit; quick perception, yet 
little repartee. In short, he did not shine in 
women's circles, and in his heart greatly pre- 
ferred those of men. 

Yet there was no man living more capable 
of appreciating and enjoying the society of 
women, who, by any superiority of charm, 
intellect or goodness, stood apart from the 
common herd, and he was skilled in dis- 
covering female excellence. He had not only 
chosen the loveliest woman of her age for his 
intended wife, but had proved himself capable 
of a deep, strong and enduring attachment to 
her. Had Gladys Temple been lost to him, 
he would have suffered as a man suffers who 

vol. in. E 
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has lost a sense or a limb ; lie would have 
carried a maimed life, the consciousness of 
which he would never lose or cease to regret, 
and which he would not perhaps seek to repair. 
All the same it would not have materially 
altered or impaired the course of his life, which 
would have outwardly pursued its course as 
though no such wrench had sought to dislo- 
cate it. 

So now he found the utmost charm and 
attraction in the company of Mrs. Mavor. 
Much as he honoured and liked Mr. Mavor* 
it was in Mrs. Mavor s society he found a still 
greater and deeper delight. "I know what 
the love of woman is in my Gladys," he 
thought. "Now I find what the friendship 
of woman is in Edith Mavor." Assuredly 
the disbelievers in the possibility of friendship, 
as distinct from love between man and woman, 
lose by their want of faith one of the most 
delightful ties of humanity. 

Philip invariably joined their early supper, 
and always accompanied the clergyman in his 
nightly expeditions, and nightly learnt fresh 
lessons in his education for the coming struggle 
of his life. 

Mr. Mavor was by no means one of the 
prophets in soft clothing, fit for king's houses, 
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nor was he of the type which turned the 
other cheek to the smiter. His ways and 
ideas at first rather astonished Philip, so 
utterly were they opposed to his pre-conceived 
and conventual ideas of a model clergyman. 

Mr. Mayor's Christianity was rather of a 
muscular type. He was apt to take the law 
into his own hands, without any more scruple 
or hesitation than would Judge Lynch in the 
far west of America. These were days when 
you might sometimes drive a coach and four 
through the law, as it is said can occasionally 
be done now through an Act of Parliament. Few 
cared to meddle with the ways of the Radical 
parson, whom the Roughs of Spinnerton well 
knew from experience could lay the strongest 
among them sprawling on the pavement if he 
chose, so amongst them his will and in- 
terference was respected accordingly. His 
benevolence of feeling and purse towards the 
poor secured a power and privilege in public 
opinion that silenced into fear the hatred of 
the mill owners, and entirely set aside the 
prejudices of his own class. 

Two or three evenings after Philip's call 
at Augusta Park, he was at supper as usual 
with the Mavors, when he took out a little 
three-cornered note from his pocket, and 
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presented it to Mrs. Mavor, requesting her to 
read it, and advise him what answer should, 
in her opinion, be returned. 

The billet was written in an angular, lady- 
like hand, and was sealed with sky blue wax, 
the device (a touching one), representing a 
dove pecking at a forget-me-not. The paper 
on which the note was written was surrounded 
with an elegant wreath, depicting coloured 
birds of Paradise disporting themselves in the 
air, such being the fashion of the day when 
the epistle was intended to be more than 
ordinarily complimentary. 

Mrs. Mavor read aloud, that " Mr. and 
Mrs. Titterley requested the pleasure of Mr. 
Sydney's company to dinner on such a day, 
and such an hour," &c. 

" Of course you will go, Sydney," ob- 
served his host. 

" I think not," replied Philip, laughing. 
"I had a sufficient dose of Augusta Park 
during my morning visit. Why, they will be 
telling me the price of every mouthful I 
taste. No — you will, I dare say, allow me 
to say I am engaged, by inviting me here that 
evening." 

"No, we will not ask you on that day; 
pray go to this dinner. You are here for a 
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purpose, and should lose no opportunity of 
getting acquainted with every detail, every 
secret of the hostile camp." 

" I cannot see any advantage to be gained 
by social intercourse with these people," ob- 
served Philip, with rather an expression of 
supercilious disgust. " Their pomposity and 
vulgarity repels me more than I can describe. 
In theory I have exalted the British merchant 
and manufacturer, the architects of their own 
fortunes, to the highest rank of worth as 
successful men. If they are all like Mr. 
Titterley, I shall, for the future, consider 
them a curse rather than a blessing to the 
country." 

" You are a young soldier, Sydney, only 
just enlisted ; don't make the great mistake 
of despising your enemies, for such the cotton 
lords will assuredly be to you. The man who 
makes a large fortune by his own exertions, 
provided always the means have been fair and 
honest, deserves the highest rank among 
successful men ; yes, in spite of any failure 
in taste and breeding which may cling to him. 
It is not a common achievement generally, one 
may count upon one's fingers those we our- 
selves have known who have risen bond 
jide to self-made fortunes in a lifetime. It is 
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not they who will be a future curse to their 
country ; it will be their imitators, the pre- 
tenders to fortune, the traders on false credit, 
the adventurers who live in show upon nothing, 
or upon other people's somethings. It is those 
who will thrust themselves to the fore, and 
bring discredit on commerce and industry, 
and destroy in the end, by their show and pre- 
tence, all the sweet charities and generous 
feelings of social life. Don't despise your 
coming enemies, Sydney. I repeat it, study, 
or you will never conquer them." 

" If you think I ought to go, I will, Mr. 
Mavor, but it is against the grain." 

" You cannot in the long run shirk their 
society; get over the prejudice, then as soon as 
you can. Soon, very soon, they will become a 
great power, will enter into Parliament on 
their own account ; sit on your committees ; 
oppose (and pretty powerfully too), your 
labour amelioration amendments — for these 
will touch their interests. Soon, very soon, 
they will buy up your lands, and elbow your 
titles, and swamp the consequence of your 
great lords ; and, Radical as I am, I shall be 
sorry for this. Mr. Titterley is but a rough, 
unpleasing specimen of the native ore ; edu- 
cation and culture will, by-and-by, polish the 
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stone into a keen hardness, which will cut its 
way through everything." 

" You judge I have no choice but to ac- 
cept the invitation ? " enquired Philip. 

" Certainly, I think you have no choice, 
and I hope you will accept it." 

Mrs. Mavor warmly seconded her husband's 
opinion, and Philip promised he would go. 

A few minutes after the appointed hour, 
he entered the drawing-room at Augusta 
Park, and found he was not the only guest, 
for several gentlemen were gathered on the 
hearth rug ; several ladies were seated stiffly 
in a row beside it. Mr. Titterley came for- 
ward and shook his hand cordially. Mrs. 
Titterley was not present, but the two young 
ladies in vivid pink dresses welcomed him 
with a great deal of graceful affectation and 
self-conscious timidity. . 

Mr. Titterley then presented him to the 
company, who all seemed to be mill-owners 
and their wives, appending to his name the 
explanation that he was a near relative and 
heir to the great Lord Netherleigh of the 
Midland counties. 

This ceremony performed, the company 
subsided into a solemn silence, only broken 
by one lady asking another, in a loud whisper, 
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whether she had heard the news that old 
Mr. Stern had had another apoplectic fit 
that morning ; and by a gentleman inform- 
ing his neighbour that he had found it un- 
common cold all that day. 

Then came a little bustle and altercation 
outside the door, and when it opened, Mrs. 
Titterley appeared, rather flushed and excited, 
the former caused by the action of the kit- 
chen fire, the latter by the impertinence of 
her cook. The lady was dressed in crimson 
satin, which somewhat increased the glow of 
her complexion, acting upon it with the effect 
of a powerful reflector. 

She bustled up to Mr. Sydney with effusion,, 
and then called her husband, who was stand- 
ing close to him, aside. 

" Jonas, I want to speak to you in private 
yery particular," she said. 

Philip, of course, walked off, lest he should 
intrude unbidden upon the sacred secrets of 
nuptial confidence. 

He might have spared himself this delicate 
consideration, for the communication was- 
audible to the whole company — " That that 
silly wench of a cook had not only overboiled 
the turbot, but cut off its fins in the very 
moment her back had been turned to see to 
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the sauce, and when the creature was spoken 
to, had desired her mistress to put 'em on 
again, if so be it didn't please her — and then 
gave warning on the spot." 

Mr. Titterley swore a little at the lost fins 
and rebellious cook, and then rang the bell 
to hasten affairs. In a few minutes dinner 
was announced, and Mrs. Titterley, as was 
then the mode, led the way upon Philip's arm. 

She found time to unburden many of her 
domestic trials to him as they passed through 
the spacious hall. 

" What servants were coming to she did 
not know, their impudence was past bearing. 
This was the third cook within eight months 
that had given warning when spoken to. The 
truth was, things had come to such a pass, 
they could not abear the mistress seeing into 
matters. That was the rub, didn't Mr. 
Sydney think so ? But she always had, and 
always would look after everything in her own 
kitchen. Yes, she would to the end, even if 
Jonas were to be made Duke of Spinnerton." 

Mr. Sydney, of course, was to be placed at 
Mrs. Titterley's right hand, and Miss Tit- 
terley sat on his other side. There were no 
dinners a la Russe in those days ; everything 
was on the table, and to be a good carver 
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was an indispensable accomplishment for a 
gentleman. Of course, the guest at the 
hostess* right hand relieved her of all trouble, 
and it is to be hoped he found the honour made 
up for the lost time and food incurred in the 
process. 

" Oh, the tiniest piece ! less than that, if 
you please," remonstrated the blushing Anna 
Maria, when her turn came. " Oh, pray, 
pray, less than that ; yes, half that, thank 
you so very much ; and this is far more than 
I can manage, I am afraid." 

For the " girls of this period " were sup- 
posed, or wished it to be supposed, that they 
lived on air, dew drops and thistle down. 
Did not that dear duck of a creature, Lord 
Byron, the poet of the turned-down collar and 
incorrect life, aver that he hated to see a 
woman eat ? And so they did not eat — at 
least, in public. 

" However girls do now-a-days keep body 
and soul together, I can't think," remarked 
Mrs. Titterley. " They won't cost their hus- 
bands much in food, my daughters won't, I 
will say that for them,-" 

" They ate very hearty indeed at one 
o'clock, mum, did the two young misses," 
whispered Joseph, a smartly tagged footman, 
v ^hind Mrs. Titterley' s chair. 
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He approached his, mistress' ear closely as 
he spoke, and tbe whisper was loud. Joseph 
was a country fellow lately caught wild from 
the fells of Westmoreland, and it is a question 
whether the dread of the Russian knout 
would have kept him silent when his feelings 
strongly prompted him to enter into the 
general conversation. 

Had Anna Maria possessed the power of 
the evil eye, I would not have given much 
for the chance of Joseph's escaping its in- 
fluence. Philip instantly suppressed his in- 
clination to smile, and turned to Miss Titterley 
with some commonplace remark, as though 
he had not heard the unfortunate explanation 
of the officious servitor. 

Anna Maria grew animated, and after a 
little playful skirmishing on various subjects, 
asked Mr. Sydney if he was fond of poetry. 

" Oh, she hoped he was, for herself she 
doted upon it. Moore's melodies, now, and 
' Lalla Rookh,' and the * Corsair,' oh, was it 
not divine ! That noble ( Conrad ! ' just her 
ideal, * half-savage, half-soft.' Oh dear ! she 
could almost fall down and worship Byron ; 
le was simply adorable ! " 

" Oh, fie ! fie ! fie ! my dear," interrupted 
her mother, shaking her head solemnly from 
Bide to side, "you must not talk like that to 
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Mr. Sydney. I've heard he is a very steady 
young man, and he will be quite shocked^ 
Lord Byron ran away from his wife, didn't 
he, Mr. Sydney ? and it's true you are steady 
now, are you not ? " 

Philip laughed. He had always heard the 
word " steady " applied to horses and 
pointers, and scarcely understood it as re- 
ferring to himself. However, he accepted the 
soft accusation and replied — 

" Indeed, I hope so, Mrs. Titterley." 

" And Lord Byron did run away from hiff 
wife, didn't he, sir ? " 

" I am afraid he was not the best of hus- 
bands," admitted Philip. 

" I wouldn't for the world say one word to 
excuse him, Mr. Sydney," observed Mrs. Tit- 
terley, " it's clear against the laws of matri- 
mony to do so ; and he ought to have been 
punished, and turned out of Parliament. If 
all the bad husbands were turned out of Par- 
liament, it would then be a properly reformed 
one, in my humble opinion ; but still, I do 
think his good lady was to blame ; she should 
have gone after him. If Jonas had left me, I 
should have gone after him till I found him. 
If wives did that, husbands would very soon 
find it was not worth their while to run away* 
do you think they would, now, sir ? " 
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This was so self-evident a proposition, the 
most contentious person would scarcely have 
been able to contradict it, and, of course, 
Philip assented. 

" I wish 'Gustus was steady," remarked 
Mrs. Titterley with a sigh. 

" Augustus, ma," hinted Anna Maria, with 
.stress on the first syllable. 

" Orgustus, my dear ; I meant Orgustus, 
but he ain't steady, Mr. Sydney. He is wild, 
very wild, and," in an undertone, " he smokes 
shezars. I suppose, now, you never smoke 
.shezars ? " 

"Not very often," said Philip, laughing 
again. " On the top of a coach, sometimes, or 
when I have been overtired ; but I am a work- 
ing man, you see, Mrs. Titterley, and so 
must not indulge in such luxuries." 

"A working man," repeated Mrs. Titterley, 
who supposed he meant he was a journeyman, 
.and wondered what a prospective lord should 
£0 out working for, especially in such fault- 
less attire, for Philip was rather what was 
then called a dandy in his dress and appoint- 
ments. " I suppose you change your things, 
-sir, when you go out to work ? " she was 
About to add, but fortunately something 
within her checked the remark, and she only 
said, " Ah, I thought you would not smoke 
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shezars, and you don't drink gin and bitters, 
I dare say ? " 

"No, I never happen to do that, Mrs. 
Titterley." 

" But Ghissey does, and Dr. Doser says it 
deranges his constitution, and that is a great 
trial ho his mother, Mr. Sydney ;" and the^ 
afflicted mother " wiped away a tear ! " 

Philip glanced down the table at this " wild 
young man," he was small and pale, with red 
rims round his little swollen eyes, and a little 
red tip to his nose, and a wizened, unwhole- 
some complexion ; effects naturally produced 
by a too intimate acquaintance with gin and 
bitters, &c, &c, &c. 

"Who's that taking my name in vain?' * 
sulkily enquired this interesting youth. 

" No one, my dear 'Gustus," answered the^ 
mother, timidly. 

" Then don't do it again, you had better 
not," added the hopeful son, defiantly. 

" I wonder," said Mrs. Titterley, by the 
way of changing the subject, "if you, Mr. 
Sydney, being likely to be a lord one day > 
ever dined with the king and queen ? " 

" Yes, I have had that honour, Mrs. Titter- 
ley," was Philip's reply. 

Anna Maria here lost presence of mind,., 
and exclaimed, cc Oh, my ! " under her breath.. 
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€i I have heard/' pursued Mrs. Titterley t 
" that there is a footman at Windsor stand- 
ing behind every chair, and that, if you lay 
down your knife and fork for one moment, 
they whisk away your plate and give you 
something else, whether you have finished or 
not. Is that true, Mr. Sydney, are there 
such a plenty of footmen, and do they take 
away your food before you have done ? " 

" Oh, yes, there are plenty of footmen, 
Mrs. Titterley, but they certainly did not take 
away my food before I had finished." 

" To think of that, now ; and I heard it on 
such good authority ; but I have also heard 
that all the things and stories told of the 
Royal family are not always truth. I suppose, 
now, there was more plate on the king's table 
than even on ours ? " 

"Well, yes, there was more plate, certainly," 
said Philip. 

" Ah, it's all by comparison ; that is what I 
tell Jonas, when he says no one shall have 
better than us. I say, * Jonas, no one on 
earth can be at the tip-top but what some 
one will be tip-topper.' Now ? I dare say, 
Mr. Sydney, that those great Jews, the 
Rothschilds, would think all our riches small 
compared with theirs. Don't you think they 
might?" 
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e Philip thought it extremely probable those 
great Jews, the Rothschilds, might think the 
Titterley riches small, but he did not say so 
in plain words, only bowing and smiling, and 
admitting that riches, like every other thing 
was, as Mrs. Titterley had observed, com- 
parative. 

In this lively and improving manner the 
conversation went on, until the ladies retired. 
Then the gentlemen gathered round the fire, 
and for some little time Philip found himself 
rather out in the cold — socially, not materially 
speaking of course — for they all talked shop, 
or Spinnerton local news and interests ; boast- 
ing a good deal between whiles against each 
other about their places, their mills, or their 
bargains. 

After some time one cotton lord, whose 
pride aped humility, kindly noticed the out- 
sider in a patronizing sort of way, and invited 
him " to come out and see his humble little 
place. There was a bit of brick and stone, as he 
might say, just large enough to keep his poor 
little sticks of furniture in, and a few panes 
of glass, if he might so express it, within 
which he managed to raise a pine or two, and 
which enabled him to worry the grapes any 
time between April and December. He had 
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a bit of wood also ; yes, there was a bit of 
wood, in which, if you tried very hard, you 
might knock over a pheasant now and then. 
This gentleman concluded his summary by 
saying he should feel quite honoured if Mr. 
Sydney would come over and see his little 
place,' ' &c, &c., &c. 

At last Philip was fortunate enough to 
engage the attention of Mr. Stream, a mill- 
owner, who, with his exquisitely drab-dressed 
wife, had been talking philanthropy all 
dinner time. He was a personal friend of the 
great Mrs. Fry, and had done her service in 
her prison labours: he was ardent on the 
subject of negro emancipation. He was for 
uuiversal peace at any price, and universal 
trade at any cost ; he held advanced views 
on every subject, and — well — the ill-natured 
world whispered he was the hardest employer 
of factory labour in Spinnerton. So imper- 
fect, you see, is human nature. Profession 
does not always imply practice, and even 
philanthropy sometimes stops short when it 
clashes with self-interest. 

Philip was captivated with the large heart 
and enlightened views, the clear language and 
the clever mind of this benevolent individual. 
Prisons, negroes, blankets and tracts, how 
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warmly he advocated every one of these good 
causes. Encouraged by this sympathy, Philip 
cautiously approached the subject of juvenile 
factory labour. Cautiously — because of the 
effect the subject might have upon the rest of 
the company, if they overheard him; he 
never for a moment dreamed of opposition 
from Mr. Stream. 

Have you ever touched a snail's horns? 
If you have, you know the result will be an 
instant withdrawal of the said horns into the 
snail's head, and most probably the snail's 
head also within its shell ; so did Mr. Stream 
retreat into his shell at the sensitive touch on 
the delicate horns of the factory question. 
His form grew rigid, his speech grew cold, 
his benevolence vanished like smoke, he drew 
off from Philip, and dryly observed — 

" Friend Philip, thy views on prison disci- 
pline do thee honour. Thy opinions on negro 
slavery are just. Thy thoughts on clothing 
clubs are original ; but the factory system is 
altogether beyond thy comprehension. I 
advise thee, therefore, to let it entirely alone, 
and not to meddle in a matter which is too 
high for thee, and in which, as it clearly 
appears to me, thou wilt do a great deal more 
harm than good/' 
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There was no more to be said, and shortly 
after they joined the ladies. The Miss Tit- 
terleys kindly performed a noisy duet on the 
two hundred guinea piano, for the amusement 
of their company ; and Matilda Sophia sung 
one or two love songs, in a small but well- 
taught voice, and soon after the party broke 
up, Philip inwardly informing, himself that it 
was the most wearisome evening he had ever 
passed in any society. 

And yet — Mr. Mavor was right. With all 
their surface and unpleasant faults of purse- 
proud boasting and assumption — of selfish 
greed, perhaps, and unscrupulous conscience 
— these hard-headed, strong-minded, clear, 
calculating men, were the pioneers, the first 
founders of a great and rising power, which, 
for good or evil, would take a foremost stand, 
and make a legible mark upon their age. 

Mr. Mavor was right. They were by no 
means enemies to be despised. 

Mr. Sydney had not much more intercourse 
with the engaging Titterley family. He called 
after the dinner party, and during the visit 
Mrs. Titterley entertained him with further 
particulars as to her quarrel with the cook ; 
not the nymph who had cut off the fins of 
the turbot, but her successor, who, the very 
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day after her arrival, had commenced a revolt 
at "missus muddling about after her," and 
had likewise already given prompt and un- 
changeable warning, &c. She felt sure this 
state of things could not go on much longer, 
it must bring the world to an end, and a good 
job too, when mistresses were forbidden to 
come into their own kitchens, and to order 
their own pots and pans according to their 
own liking. 

The Misses Titterleys eagerly enquired 
whether Philip was going to the batchelor's 
ball. " Oh ! they hoped he was." On find- 
ing he had no intention of attending that de- 
lightful reunion they collapsed at once into 
coma and despair. 

Then Mrs. Titterley told him " they knew 
everything about him, from the peerage even 
to the very day he was born ; he need not be 
shy about it, six-and-twenty was not so very 
old for a man ; but didn't he live in a twitter 
now, lest his old cousin should marry ? Old 
men were never safe, they would marry at the 
most unexpected moments. There was old 
Lord Mompus, she remembered when a girl,, 
seventy-five if he was a day, and he married 
a young girl of eighteen, and wore a flowered 
waistcoat on the occasion ; and there was an 
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"heir, too — yes, there was indeed — and his 
nephew who had been brought up to expect 
the title and money, almost went out of his 
senses from the disappointment. But this 
was very foolish, for what * can't be cured 
must be endured,' Mr. Sydney. I hope you 
will have better luck, but if not, I hope you 
will take it easy, sir, as I always tell Jonas 
when cotton is down," &c. 

When Philip Sydney returned to London 
he at once buckled on his armour, and en- 
listed into that small but glorious band of 
legislators, whose sole aim and pure motive 
was to redress evil, right wrong, and rescue 
the helpless and oppressed — those glorious 
ranks in which, for example, the noble name 
of an Ashley was the leader and general. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AVONDALB. 



If Adam and Eve had been formed of British 
dust and first moulded on British ground, be 
sure their paradise would have been fixed 
in Devonshire, that sweet garden plot of Eng- 
land. 

Nearly three years after the events des- 
scribed in our last chapters, two ladies were 
sitting together at an open sunny window, in 
a villa situated on the slope of one of the many 
hills of one of Devonshire's loveliest, and at that 
time comparatively quietest spots, Torquay. 

One of the two was reclining, rather than 
sitting in an arm-chair, placed so as to catch 
every ray of sunshine, and covered with 
shawls ; she looked alas ! a hopeless invalid, far 
gone in consumption. In health she had been a 
very lovely woman, and now her beauty was, 
if possible in one sense, heightened by the 
loveliness which often accompanies this 
disease in its slow declioe. Her clear fair 
skin, just tinted with rose-like bloom, re- 
sembled in effect a painting on rare china. The- 
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unnaturally bright eye, the heavy weight of 
hair, as though too much strength went to its 
nourishment ; all told of the hopelessness of 
recovery to the looker on. Possibly the worst 
symptom of all was the occasional gay excite- 
ment of the patient's manner at the very time 
when to others she appeared at the worst, an 
evidence that hope was telling the flattering 
tale she so often does tell to the sufferer in 
this most insidious of complaints. 

It was the Princess Alternech, once Lady 
Caroline Temple. Her health had been long 
gradually failing, and now as a last resource, 
she had been ordered to her native country, 
and to the warmest climate in it for the 
coming winter — that coming winter of 
which her physicians too surely knew she 
would not live to see the end. 

By her side, her sister Gladys was arrang- 
ing flowers on a little table before her. She 
was very quiet in her movements, for the eyes 
of the princess were closed, and her head lay 
languidly on the back of the chair. Gladys 
hoped she slept, for the last night had been 
a bad one, and noiselessly as a shadow she 
glided to the window, and gathered. a bunch 
of the late autumn roses which had broken 
in at the casement when it was opened. 
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But the invalid was not asleep, she opened 
her eyes, and raised her head as the noiseless 
shadow passed. 

" Give me those roses, Gladys," she said, 
" thanks, how sweet and fresh they are, and 
now what a pity they are gathered, and must 
fade away, fade away — as I know you all 
think I am fading away. Ah, it may be so — 
and if so — sweet roses ! you at least have ful- 
filled your destiny — whilst I — " 

She sank her head upon her hand and be- 
gan to weep silently half tears of regret, 
more than half tears of weakness; and Gladys 
knelt by her side and petted, caressed, and 
soothed her as a child might be pettecf, 
caressed and soothed. 

Like a child's mood it passed away, and 
like an April storm she broke afterwards into 
sunshine, and grew so gay and bright, that 
Gladys willingly oheated herself into think- 
ing that after all, perhaps, Caroline might not 
be so fatally ill as the doctors thought, and 
an hour or two passed of this fool's paradise, 
during which she felt infinitely relieved and 
happy. 

During the afternoon they had an unex- 
pected visit from Sir James Dunbar, the 
physician whom the Marchioness had called in 
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-immediately on her daughter's arrival in Eng- 
land, and who had recommended and travelled 
down with them to Torquay. 

Both ladies were delighted to see him. The 
doctor was a great favourite with his fair 
patients. Blunt and cynical as was his nature, 
he well knew upon occasion how to set this 
nature aside, and it only made the kind of 
courtesy he well knew how to assume to his 
great or favourite patients more valued by 
force of contrast. His decided ability, especi- 
ally as displayed in his profession, not only 
won the respect of men, but gave him un- 
bounded popularity with women. 

* He was by no means unacquainted with the 
gossip of the day and the passing chit-chats of 
society, nor was he above agreeably detailing 
the same to his convalescent patients, and the 
medical man who possesses this pleasant 
talent, will, to a certainty, succeed, even with 
far less medical skill than was at the com- 
mand of Sir James Dunbar. 

" He explained his visit by saying he was 
come down to Torquay to see a lady whom he 
hoped to persuade to winter there. She was 
the wife of a Mr. Mavor, a clergyman of 
13pinnerton. A man," added, Sir James, 
with more warmth of manner than he usually 
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displayed — for lie very rarely praised any- 
thing or anybody — " that I honour almost 
above every other' man, both for his faith and 
practice, and I do not think you ladies will 
value him the less when I say that he is the 
chief friend of Mr. Sydney, Lord Nether- 
leigh's cousin." 

" If he is the friend of Mr. Sydney, doctor , 
you must give me an introduction to him," 
said the Princess, " you say he is a clergy- 
man. The one who visits me here is a 
worthy man, of course, but rather a negative 
person. It would be a great comfort to me 
to see a clergyman such as you describe this 
gentleman to be." 

" I will with pleasure ask him to call to- 
morrow, as a clergyman, and I can also assure 
your Highness that his wife's society would 
be an acquisition to the first lady in the land,, 
although I am sorry to say the infirmities of her 
health prevents her calling upon her friends.' 5 

" Then my sister, Gladys, shall call upon 
her for me and herself, Sir James," who 
cordially assented to this proposal, and after 
a few professional enquiries and directions, 
took his leave. 

" I shall be glad to see a clergyman of my 
own church, Gladys," said her sister, " I 
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shudder sometimes to think how utterly 
worldly and indifferent my life has been. One 
can never tell how illness may terminate, and 
when we leave this world it is never to return* 
so I feel it madness not to make some pre- 
paration for the one I may be about to enter, 
and, alas, I know not without direction how 
to begin. What if I have deferred it too long ?" 

" Oh, do not say that, my Caroline. Re- 
member how good you have been in remain- 
ing constant to your own religion, when so 
much would have been gained by renouncing 
it, so much was lost by retaining it." 

" Religion, Gladys, you mean ! I did not 
adjure the creed in which I was brought up 
for the dominant one of the country and 
family I entered. I am afraid religion in its 
real sense had but little to do with it. First 
a sense of honour kept me straight. Then I 
had always a decided prejudice against people 
who changed their religion. They are in 
my opinion rarely what society calls ' nice 
people/ and their new garb always sits 
awkwardly upon them. I do not even like 
converted Catholics, though it is in favour of 
my own side, yet they adapt themselves better 
to the change than converted Protestants. It 
takes three generations to make a gentleman* 
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they say. I think it takes twice, nay, three 
times three to make a Catholic. You should be 
torn to it, obtain it through long pedigree in 
order tdfit yourself naturally to the mysterious 
old faith and its deep old superstitions, its 
graceful ceremonies, its unquestioning obedi- 
ence. The converts are so fussy, so unreal, 
they labour so hard to argue themselves into 
fellowship, that the new coin has never the 
true ring of the grand old Catholic metal." 

" If all thought with you, Caroline, a true 
or better faith could never make way in the 
world." 

" Oh, in times of revolution or reformation, 
numbers correct individual defects. I do not 
say I am right, Gladys, but that such is my 
prejudice. Could I have overcome it, one ob- 
stacle to my happiness would have been re- 
moved. Alas only one. Of course you know, my 
clear, how unhappy my married life has been." 

" I do know something of it, my Caroline." 

" But you cannot know how thoroughly 
unhappy it was. Ah, my dear, I once saw 
•one of our shepherds, who was thought to 
have been killed by the wolves, come back to 
his hut and embrace his wife ; and his loving 
words and her joy was like the sting of a 
.serpent to me. Oh! the pangs of envy I 
suffered, the tears of envy I shed." 
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" My love ! my love I" said Gladys, kissing 
her sister's hand, and then pressing it to her 
bosom. 

" Oh, yes, I often thought I would rather 
Francis would beat me, if he would but 
caress me afterwards, rather than show the 
cold indifference he did. Ah ! the pain of that 
utter, utter indifference. I married, as you 
know, because mamma arranged it. I was 
sold for my beauty like an Eastern slave — not 
that I rebelled. I was proud of my Hun- 
garian Magyar, with precious stones on his 
court dresses, and flocks which could be only 
calculated by the number of his shepherds, 
and when I married and a little while after- 
wards how he loved me ! Whilst we remained 
in England I was the happiest bride in 
Europe, for he seemed proud of my beauty, 
and never weary of my society, but from the 
very hour of reaching his own country and 
joining his own people the change began, and 
my happiness vanished." 

" So soon, my Caroline," and again Gladys 
pressed and kissed her sister's hand. 

" Yes, so soon. You have no idea, Gladys, 
of the little esteem in which the marriage tie 
was regarded in my new country ; it is loose 
enough sometimes in our rank in England, some 
may think — it is a fetter of iron here com* 
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pared to it in the Austrian dominions. I shall 
never forget the consternation, not to say dis- 
gust, of my husband, when at some private 
party I went up to him, addressing some 
trivial remark, and putting my hand playfully 
on his arm as I spoke. Had I been the 
lowest, vilest of my sex, he could not have 
-assumed a more shocked and repulsive air ; 
whilst the well-bred, but unmistakable sneer 
of the company, warned me never to repeat 
the familiarity. Failing in every attempt to 
win him to my society, publicly or privately, 
I fell to pining, secluded myself from all 
company, and nursed my grief into morbid 
proportions, making it the occupation of my 
life, to bewail my sorrow.'' 

" Was that well, my Caroline ? " 
" It was not well ; it was very ill, Gladys. 
One day a very great lady called upon me to 
remonstrate with me on my English pre- 
judices. She told me mine was but the 
common fate, all were neglected wives at 
Vienna; but fortunately • the injustice of 
London did not hold good here, a more 
liberal judgment granted the same freedom to 
wives that was taken by husbands. The 
latter amused themselves with the great ladies 
of society. The former might in return ac- 
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-cept the homage of the grand seigneurs of 
these great ladies." 

"You did not follow her advice I am sure, 
Caroline?" 

" No ; such a course would not have healed 
my wound, Gladys. I went on cherishing my 
unhappiness, and bewailing my misfortune for 
«ome time, and then a change came. We 
went away to one of the castles of the Prince, 
at the foot of the Carpathian mountains. 
How often, my dear, I thought I should have 
liked to have had you with me there. It was 
really feuflal grandeur, like being a king 
rather than a prince. The parks of our 
greatest English lords were but as pocket- 
handkerchiefs, compared with this domain. 
It seems to me as large as an English county. 
There was no end to our lands and our 
forests ; nothing of course was kept up in the 
exquisite style of home, all was more or less 
in the rough ; but the extent, the retainers, 
the absolute dominion over a journey of day 
after day was so • regal, so like playing at 
royalty, I felt every inch a queen. 

" The Castle was filled with Alternech re- 
lations, and this did not add to my comfort. 
I used to think poor mamma had not an idea 
that anything grander than the Longwood 
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trammelled, free, happy. I even forgot my 
husband in my joy of liberty. " 

" Ah, I envy you then and there, Caroline. 
I have often so long to ride alone, a/id never 
in my life had a chance. Tell me, did no harm 
come of it ? " 

"You shall hear. ( I must linger awhile 
over those happy reminiscences ere I cpme to 
their tragical end. I would wander in the 
forest, walking through the footpaths, and 
noticing each change and charm in dreamy 
delight ; my three friends as quiet as myself. 
I would indulge in a wild stretching gallop 
over some long breezy clearing, ere I cantered 
gently back to my place of rendezvous. My 
spirit is stirred, Gladys, like the old war 
horse would be at the sound of the trumpet, 
as I recall those rides of paradise. 

" These expeditions were generally in the 
mornings. I would start early, and not re- 
turn until the afternoon, and this did not 
suffer my pleasure to interfere with my social 
duties, as chatelaine to my guests. 

" We were here the greater part of the 
year ; the hunting and sports were inexhaus- 
tible, and the Castle was always filled with 
visitors. Among them was a young officer in 
the Imperial army, a cousin of my husband, 
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who had contrived to secure long leave of 
absence, and was constantly and regularly 
our guest. With him was a friend, who 
went by the soubriquet of Mephistopheles, so 
sinister was his look, and as it proved, his 
•character and his influence was as baneful a 
one to the young soldier. 

" How he made good his position at the 
Castle, I do not know. It was not the Alter- 
nech custom to count or grudge their guests. 
All I knew Was, that he was seemingly estab- 
lished there; of course, as I supposed, with 
the approval of my husband. 

"You look apprehensive, Gladys, as if you 
feared I was going to make confession of 
some liaison yielded to, or struggled against ; 
but it is not so. I dare say if it had been 
thus, you would have but little pity for either 
frailty, or struggle. You, the promised wife 
of a great, good, true man, how could you 
sympathise with even the shadow of incon- 
stancy? How could you understand the 
temptations of a neglected wife, whose refusal 
to follow her husband's example, exposed her 
rather to scorn than praise ? Ah, no, my 
sweet Gladys ; how could you understand ? 
The betrothed of Philip Sydney does not 
even deserve credit for her fidelity. There 
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would be no excuse for the contrary ; no ex- 
cuse did I say — the very idea is an impossi- 
bility. My love, how pale you look ? " 

Gladys did, indeed, look pale ; and then a 
flush of shame and regret came over her 
face. 

" Do not speak of me, do not speak of 
Philip/' she said, in a low tone. " You know 
how great our trial is. You know how un- 
certain is our future. Do not joke about us, 
Caroline. Do not even speak of us to- 
gether." 

"Joke! You misunderstand me, heaven 
knows, my dear. I am far from a joking 
mood. I only meant to say that if it had 
pleased God to give me such a husband a& 
Philip Sydney, not an archangel could have 
moved one thought to wander from him ; and 
had I now such a husband, I should grievo 
instead of rejoice, that my earthly days may 
be numbered. No, my dear, I repeat, con- 
stancy to such a lover is no credit." 

" No one knows their own weakness till it 
has been tried — and failed," murmured 
Gladys. " No one holds their own affections 
in their own control. No one is nearer a fall 
than when they stand most firmly on sup- 
posed vantage ground." 
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" Ah, my Gladys, pardon me if I have 
touched a secret wound. Yet surely, surely, 
your heart is true ? it has never swerved in 
its fidelity to Philip." 

" It is true now to Philip, my Caroline. 
Yes, I think I may say that ; but do not ask 
any further confidence, for there may be 
secrets of repented wrong in hearts that 
sometimes are better buried there." 

" Forgive me, my dear. I will say no more, 
but go on with my history. It has no tale of 
love of mine for Oscar; but yet there is a sad 
connection of his life with mine. I liked the 
boy much ; young as I was, he was younger, 
a mere lad — child almost. I considered him 
as such, and patronised and petted him, as a 
lady hostess is privileged to pet and patronise 
a young male relative. He was a perfect slave 
in his adoration, as one naturally expects a 
young lad will adore a pretty matron who 
notices him. Vain and conceited, he mistook 
my kindness ; and as a married woman is no 
sacred thing in Austria, he one day astonished 
me by declaring his passion with as much 
confidence and innocence as Ohloe and Cory- 
don, crook and pipe in hand, might propose, 
and accept among their sheepfolds. I snubbed 
hi™ so sharply and effectually that there 
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could be no mistake, so boy as he was, he- 
burst out into petulant anger, and threatened 
I know not what, in the way of revenge. 

" But I thought no more of his nonsense, 
and everything went on much the same in my 
daily life. I continued my rides, and Oscar 
and his confidant remained our guosts. 

" There was a grand boar hunt one day, 
soon after this little occurrence, at which all 
the country round engaged. I, with many 
other lady visitors, was present on horseback. 
It was quite late, long after nightfall, when the 
sport ended, and we were many miles from 
home. The evening had turned out stormy, 
and I think it was quite as much my wish, as 
by accident, that I found myself alone, with 
the exception of old Gaspar, my wolf dog, 
Temple, and my beloved Avondale. Oh, 
Gladys ! bear with me when I interrupt my 
story to speak of my darling. They say wheu 
a human being bestows undue affection upon 
a brute, it either shows coldness of heart to- 
wards human beings or disappointment of 
heart from them ; and it was in my case sore 
disappointment of heart, which led me to — 
no, I will not say throw away — such exces- 
sive love upon my Avondale." 

" The love of horses is born with us Tern- 
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pies I believe," remarked Gladys ; " it runs 
in our blood, and is part of our flesh. I can 
quite understand your enthusiasm, Caro- 
line." 

" Yes ; the neglected wife, the hated re- 
lative, the disliked Englishwoman, turned 
to her horse for comfort, Gladys; and was 
not the love returned ? She would follow me 
in the park, or through the gardens, only my 
hand on her neck guiding her. She would 
walk through the long open window into my 
boudoir, and put her soft muzzle into my 
palm to receive some choice dainty or fond 
caress. The first thing in the morning I went 
to her stable, the last thing at night I saw 
her bedded, with her two dog companions, 
and her white cat for company ; the cat who 
would spring upon her back to share her mis- 
tress's notice. I tended Avondale as I 
should have tended my infant, had I been 
blessed with one; and she ever whinnied with 
delight at sound of my footstep." 

" Oh, Caroline ! you could not have been 
quite unhappy with such a pet as that." 

" No, not quite unhappy ; she was such a 
beauty, Gladys. I used to think she com- 
bined the beauty of every breed, she was dark 
brown, with not a white speck about her* 
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The most fastidious judge approved, and 
only faintly criticised her points; whilst her 
spirit, her temper, her paces, her strength — 
well, well, I will rave no more. 

" We English may be awkward in the 
dance compared with foreign dames ; but I 
never yet met the foreign lady that beat us in 
the saddle; and I had this day thoroughly 
eclipsed the fair Hungarian equestrians. 
Avondale knew my secret instructions to her, 
and surpassed herself. She had flown, not 
jumped, every obstacle; had reared as though 
dancing on her hind legs, had performed 
every possible wicked trick in the most grace- 
ful and delightful manner, and we had both 
been queens of the field. Now steady and 
reformed we were quietly walking, pr trotting 
as the road suggested, by short cuts and 
bridle paths, as we thought in the direction 
of the Castle. 

" Look out of the window, Gladys, and 
what do you see ? A divine sea, with hea- 
ven's own blue upon its dimpling waters; 
grand old elms upon the meadow across the 
bay, with their lower limbs sweeping the soft 
green turf. Hill and valley, near wood, and 
distant headland, fair, cultivated, lovely — but 
that is not, my dear, what I see. No — I see 
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five living figures upon a high bare knoll, 
beneath a murky night sky ; the moon strug- 
gling now and again from among the scudding 
clouds, hurrying like mist waves to drown 
her cold pale light. To the north in the far 
distance stretch the long blue irregular line of 
the Carpathian mountains. Beneath, and all 
around, spreads a mighty forest, a real forest, 
covering league upon league, joining the 
horizon at east and west, rolling — roaring, 
■ebbing, flowing — like a vast ocean. Whilst 
south — far, far south — lay the plains of 
Hungary, melting at last into the far off sky 
line. 

" An old man and a young woman on 
horseback, and a long-legged, gaunt-shaped 
liuge dog, who takes the opportunity of the 
«hort rest to lie down and pant, for he had 
had a long day's work. You guess the 
group, Gladys. I wore riding a small velvet 
cap ; it was better for stooping beneath trees 
than the tall English hat, and not being able 
to put my hair beneath it. We Temples 
liave not bad hair, my dear ;" and the princess 
passed her fingers through her long hair, 
which trailed upon the floor, for she was 
lying on the sofa now. " Well, not being able 
to put up my hair beneath my cap, I used to 
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braid ir in several massive plaits, tied at the 
end, and hanging behind down my back in the' 
fashion of a Swiss peasant. One of these had 
become unfastened, and the loose hair 
streamed in my face with the wind, and much 
inconvenienced me, so I directed Gaspar to 
hold Avondale's bridle whilst I arranged my 
braids ; for I would not trust even her, good 
and tried though she was, to her own un- 
guarded head." 

" You can have no idea of the desolation of 
the scene, for miles there was no human 
habitation. The wolf, even the bear, were 
masters here ; moreover, this part of the 
forest had a bad bandit reputation, as I now 
remembered, when I saw Gaspar knit his 
brows and looked anxiously around." 

" * We have lost our way, Gaspar, I am 
afraid, ' I said. 

" ' We have come a good way out of it, my 
lady princess ; it will be midnight before we 
reach the Castle. 5 

" * How will the horses be able to bear 
it?' 

"'We must work round to Carl, the 
forester's hut, my lady princess, and rest the 
steeds there for an hour or so.' 

" * I am glad of that,' I replied, ' and the 
good wife can lend me some clothes and dry 
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my habit, Gaspar/ for a great deal of rain had 
fallen, and after the extreme exercise of the 
day it had chilled me. 

"'Will my lady princess put on this cloak?'* 
And Gaspar unstrapped one he carried be- 
hind him. 

" By this time I had braided and secured 
my hair, and flinging it back over my shoulder,, 
had taken my own reins and was beginning to 
move on. 

" ' Hush ! ' whispered Gaspar, stopping 
suddenly, with the cloak in one hand. c What 
is that ? ' 

" It was a long, low, suppressed whistle, 
answered by another still lower ; yet both of 
which we heard distinctly above the howling 
wind and roaring forest. 

"The horses started at the sound, and 
Temple, the dog, rose and growled low. 
Gaspar instantly checked him. 

" c You have your pistols ready and loaded, 
my lady princess I hope"? ' said Gaspar. 

" In these parts even ladies carried pistols- 
at their saddles, for wild animals, as well as 
human attacks, had to be prepared against. 

" c Yes, Gaspar, they are here, all ready,, 
dry and loaded. Do you fear danger ? ' 

" c Yes, my lady princess, I do. Are you 
timid? ' 
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" ' No,' I answered proudly. * An English- 
woman is as brave as any foreign man.' 

" ' Humph ! we shall see/ muttered Graspar. 
4 And now, lady, let us ride fast, and take 
this path, just opposite to that from which 
the whistle came. Down, Tern, to heel, and 
silence till I speak.' 

" We rode on as fast as possible. The fine 
instinct of the horses scented danger, and 
they did their best. We drew bridle from 
time to time and listened. To our infinite 
relief there was no other sound save the howl- 
ing of the wind and the roaring of the forest. 

" By-and-by we came to a clearing of a 
mile or two, and Gaspar signed to stop. I 
distinctly heard the tramp of horses. 

" 4 We are pursued, my lady princess. Ride 
for your life to Carl's hut ; we may be able 
to get refuge or defend ourselves there. Ride 
a,s if the demons of the Carpathians were be- 
hind us.' 

" ' May it not be some of our hunting 
party ? ' I whispered. 

" c No, it is no hunting party ; they are 
riding in rank, discipline, and pursuit ; they 
are silent, too. Ride for your life.' 

" I did ride for my life, and Carl's hut was 
in sight — almost reached — when suddenly a 
party of about a dozen mounted men came 
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on, fronting us. They had taken a shorter 
route, and had contrived to head our flight. 

" Before I could speak or almost breathe, 
I was lifted by a strong arm from the 
saddle, and at the same moment another man 
drew a pistol from his belt and shot Avon* 
dale in the chest. She bounded up in the air 
with a cry I shall never — never forget, and 
fell down dead. 

" I was as one mad ; I tore myself from 
the grasp of the wretch who held me, and 
threw myself on my beloved mare's neck and 
body, embracing her, conjuring her to rise, 
to hear and heed me, using every endear- 
ing word I had been used to speak in our 
mutually caressing intercourse. Alas ! she 
never before had refused to respond. She 
would never now respond or understand mo 
again." 

The Princess Alternech wept bitterly 
now, and her sister did not check or try to 
stop her tears. They relieved the feelings, 
all too much excited, and recalled by the re- 
petition of her story. 

After a short time she recovered her com- 
posure, and in spite of Gladys' wish to defer 
the remainder of her history till another day, 
she insisted on relating it to the end without 
further pause or delay. 



CHAPTER V. 



LADY LONGWOOD IS CHANGED. 

" They dragged me into the hut, Gladys," 
continued the princess. " Gaspar following, 
gagged and bound. Temple, on whom two 
or three men had flung themselves, and suc- 
ceeded in muzzling, was led in, struggling 
after us. I was taken at once into an inner 
room, and then removing his mask— for all 
the men were masked — Count Oscar threw 
himself on his knees before me, and pleaded 
in the most rhapsodical manner and words 
for pardon for an outrage which could only 
be excused by his excessive love. He had 
prepared everything, he said, arranged every- 
thing. I had only to fly with him, and he 
would be my slave for life. 

" I was infinitely relieved, as, of course, I 
felt I could easily manage this half-witted 
boy if I only contrived to gain a little time ; 
but my hopes were speedily destroyed, when 
I saw his friend, the Mephistopheles of our 
castle, enter the room, and guessed too truly 
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-that he was the real planner of this scheme, 
.and would be a far more dangerous obstacle 
to my escape than his harebrained dupe. 

" € Go, Count Osciar, and dismiss the men,' 
he said. * I will remain with the princess and 
her servant until your return.' _ 

" When Oscar was gone the wretch coolly 
informed me that it was for himself he had 
planned this insulting attack, and urged me 
to immediate flight with him, as I was already 
:So thoroughly compromised by my apparent 
complicity in the plot, it was now my only 
alternative. 

" ' In a word,' he added plainly, * you have 
but little choice, madame; your career as 
Princess Alternech, when this is known— 
and, if you demur, it shall be known — is as 
good as over.' " 

" I cannot see how that could be, Caro- 
line," interrupted her sister, " if the licence of 
the society in which you lived was as univer- 
sal as you described, I cannot see any com- 
promise in your being the victim, or even the 
consenting party to such an outrageous as- 
sault." 

" That opinion proceeds from your English 
misunderstanding of their manners, my dear. 
The licence you speak of is, as you say, uni- 
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versal, but it has its fixed laws all the same r 
and must never exceed its authorised bounds. 
The open escapades and public scandals of 
England are impossible, and if possible, would 
be unforgiven. I should have been as irre- 
trievably ruined in my husband's country by 
such & fiasco, whether consenting to it or not, 
as the worst conduct in reality would have 
ruined me in my own/' 

" I pity you for living in such a country," 
said Gladys. 

" Yes, I deserve your pity. But to re- 
turn to my story. I did not lose head or hope 
now. I pleaded excessive fatigue and fright 
as an excuse for not giving any answer at 
once. 

" Seeing an immediate reply could not be 
obtained, the traitor became alarmed, and en- 
treated me not to betray him to Oscar. I 
took no notice of this, but when the latter 
returned I at once, and boldly, repeated every 
word his friend had said to the weak, de- 
ceived young count. 

" His rage was ungovernable ; he flew like 
a wild cat at his late intimate. They struggled 
to throw one another, and at last fell to- 
gether. The false friend was endeavouring* 
to draw a pistol, when Gaspar approached 
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me, making signs which I at once understood 
and acted upon. 

"I snatched the hunting knife from his 
belt and cut his bands ; he, as instantly, un- 
muzzled Temple. It was too late. The traitor 
had fired, and Oscar, half springing up, as 
Avondale had sprung, gave the same wild 
cry as Avondale had given — it was scarcely 
a more human one — and fell again mortally 
wounded. 

" The dog flew at the murderer's throat 
before he could rise ; none called him off, 
and when at last G-aspar dragged him away, 
the wretch was found suffocated. 

" c There is no time now to be lost, lady,' 
said Gas par. ' The owners of the hut have 
either been bribed or frightened away, and if 
they return before we leave, all will be known/ 

" Then he lifted the poor dying boy upon 
a bed in a corner of the room, and staunched 
and bound his wound as best he might, and 
placed water by his side. Next, with indig- 
nant gesture, he bore the body of the mur- 
derer outside the hut and left it on the 
ground. 

" c He shall not scare the sight of the poor 
count when he wakes up alone, if, indeed, he 
ever wakes again/ he said. 

VOL. in. H 
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" It seemed to me inhuman to leave the 
youth thus alone to die ; but Gaspar took all 
authority in his own hands, and urged instant 
flight. 

" * The peasants, or worse, the count's 
men, may be here at any moment/ he said ; 
1 and then, my lady princess, where should 
we be ? Besides, we shall do better for the 
count by sending help.' 

" So we shifted my saddle off my poor dead 
Avondale's back upon the Count's horse, and 
Gaspar mounted his own, and we never drew 
rein until we reached the Castle. We sent 
help as soon as we could, but it was late next 
morning before it reached the hut, to which 
its owners had not returned. They found 
poor Oscar alone and dead, and the wolves 
and birds of prey had left nothing but the 
skeletons of the bodies of the treacherous 
Mephistopheles, and of my poor favourite. 

" None ever knew or guessed the truth, 
Gaspar and myself for our own sakes kept 
silence. After the first wonder and surprise, 
the interest flagged, and enquiries into the 
matter gradually died away, and very little 
trouble was taken to bring the truth to light. 
Gaspar, when he sent help to Oscar, gave some 
confused tale of bandits and alarm, which 
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only helped to mystify the affair. As 
Oscar had no near relatives, and no one 
seemed to know who his friend was, or from 
whence he came, they were both soon for- 
gotten, and this is the first time, my Gladys, 
the story has been told to any living being." 

"Did you ever replace Avondale, Caro- 
line?" 

" I had other horses, and rode them, if you 
mean that, Gladys ; but replace her, no, 
never, that was impossible. There could 
never be for me a second Avondale. I con- 
tinued to ride, it was a necessity to me, and 
my great distraction ; but the salt was all 
gone out of the pleasure, and I never again 
pursued it so keenly, or resumed my com- 
paratively solitary rides." 

" Was there no improvement in — in your 
happiness, Caroline ? " 

" No, my dear, none. My husband never 
more cared for me, or pretended to care. The 
state and grandeur of my life palled upon me. 
The ways of my new country were not my' 
ways, besides, from this very time, I date the. 
commencement of my ill health. The shock, 
the chill, the exposure of that night, I never 
really recovered. I had never been weak 
exactly in constitution, but yet I had never 
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been robust, and I believe the first seeds of 
my present illness were sown that fatal night* 
I have never felt well, thoroughly well since. 
I sometimes think I shall never be well 
again. 

Gladys sighed. " Ah, no," she thought, 
" she never will be well again, never — 
never ! " 



Another conversation was going on in 
another invalid's chamber at Torquay, at the 
same time. Sir James Dunbar was visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. Mavor at their hotel, and giving 
it as his positive opinion that his patient must 
winter in the south. 

"Then that is settled, Edith," said her 
husband. "We will at once make such 
arrangements, Doctor, as will give us a 
temporary home in Torquay, it will be too 
public at the hotel." 

" My dear Charles," said his wife, when 
they were alone, "is not this too great a 
sacrifice for you to make on my account ? 
All your plans of usefulness stopped, all the 
good works of your daily life brought to a 
standstill." 

" If plans of usefulness entirely depend 
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aipon one man, Edith, and if good works are 
-cut short when he is set aside, I fear they are 
either badly arranged, or badly managed. 
They should always be so conducted as to be 
able to pass to, and go on in other hands. I 
would not voluntarily have left my post, but 
this is a plain duty. Your health orders you 
here, my place is by your side. As to work, 
those who seek it in their Master's service, 
will find it provided everywhere. Depend 
upon it, Edith, there will be some special 
task appointed for me at Torquay, which I 
alone am best fitted to fill." 

That evening the London doctor called in 
again. 

" I forgot to ask you, Mr. Mavor," he 
said, " to call to-morrow at the Villa. The 
Princess Alternech, Lady Longwood's 
daughter, is staying there. She is in a 
hopeless decline, not far from her end, I 
fear. The poor lady is by no means happy 
in her mind, I mean religiously, and it 
struck me you would be the very man to set 
her straight. You have no objection, I hope ; 
I mentioned your name, and it is at the 
invalid's request I ask the favour." 

Mr. Mavor most readily gave his assent. 

" Lady Gladys Temple is staying with her 
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sister," continued the Doctor, turning to 
Mrs. Mavor, " and when I told her you were 
unable to make calls, expressed a wish to call 
upon you. She appears to be very far from 
well herself. That worldly old mother of 
hers made a great mistake when she 
thwarted her marriage with Mr. Sydney. 
She will follow her sister if they don't take 
care. I think, Mrs. Mavor, I am doing her 
a good turn in introducing her to you, she 
seems to stand quite alone and to be in much 
want of a good friend." 

" So here is my work cut out already, 
Edith," said her husband. " Will it not be 
' worth while to leave other duties for awhile, 
so as to be enabled to comfort this poor soul ? 
Besides, my Edith, Spinnerton factory ills are 
passing into other and better hands than 
mine. I am much mistaken if Philip Sydney 
is not making my aid and efforts almost 
superfluous." 

Infinitely precious were the visits of Mr. 
Mavor to the poor Princess Alternech. He 
never missed a day in his ministrations, never 
ceased his prayers and endeavours to prepare 
her for her coming journey. At last it came 
to its final start, when her feet were just 
about to touch the cold watersof the river of 
death. 



i 
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January was past, February just entered 
upon, when a rapid change for the worse set 
in. They had sent for her father and mother, 
and Sir James Dunbar, and it was now but a 
question of hours ere she was to leave them 
all for ever. She had fallen into an un- 
conscious state, and now and then spoke in a 
wild, delirious way as in a dream. Once she 
smiled and talked of Avondale, and hoped 
she should soon ride her darling. 

" Did not all the Temples love to ride ? she 
hoped her Avondale was well." 

" Dear soul," said Mr. Mavor, softly, " the 
chariots and horses of fire are waiting for 
her. In their rapture she will forget her 
Avondale." 

She babbled a little more, and then was 
silent. Suddenly she placed her two hands 
together, like a child about to pray, and said 
distinctly—" Pardon my sins, negligences, 
and ignorances, for . Jesus Christ's sake — " 
and soon after she went away — none could 
say the exact moment. 

Sir James Dunbar, that stern hard Scotch- 
man, had walked away to the window when 
she said that simple little petition, and then 
out of the room/ taking care none should see 
his face. When all was over, Mr. Mavor led 
away the weeping Gladys to her father and 
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mother in the next room, they had not had 
the heart to be present, and in due time the 
remains of the sweet lady were taken to the 
vaults of her father's family — she had long 
been as one dead to that of her husband's. 

And now Gladys more than ever felt the 
value of the friendship, companionship, and 
sympathy of Mr. and Mrs. Mavor. What 
the former had been to her sister in her need, 
the latter was to Gladys in her sorrow. 
Daily they met, daily did she lean on Edith 
Mavor' s love and wisdom. She had been a 
devoted nurse to her loved and lost sister, 
and every one of her good qualities had been 
brought out in the sad sweet duties of her 
attendance on her dying couch. She had seen 
in that sick room the vanity of earthly great- 
ness, to secure even earthly happiness, but 
then the pride and pomp of life were not the be- 
setting sins of Gladys Temple, and this lesson 
was not difficult for her to learn. In Mrs. 
Mavor's society she learnt a keener insight 
into herself, and her faults. She saw how 
indolent and aimless her own past life had 
been, how selfishly inert, how passively in- 
different, and she began to wish for higher 
aims, and worthier objects, and to hope for and 
plan out a new existence and loftier interests. 
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Her mother remained on at Torquay for 
awhile, to Gladys' great comfort. Every day 
gained in associating with her new-found 
friend was an increased boon of good to her, 
■she felt as if it guided her on in a better path, 
invigorated her with a purer air. 

" Charles," said Mrs. Mavor, one day to 
her husband, " when is Mr. Sydney coming 
down to see us. He promised to come, do 
write and press your invitation." 

Mr. Mavor smiled. 

" Your impatience is very transparent, 
Mrs. Matchmaker. I will write as you wish 
to-day." 

Mr. Mavor was right, Mrs. Mavor was 
a matchmaker, which every middle-aged 
woman who is worth anything is, or ought 
to be. 

Lady Longwood did not seem as strong as 
.usual ; she could not recover, it was thought, 
the trial of the loss of her daughter. She was 
weak and querulous, and her features would 
often contract as if in pain, but she disliked 
this being observed, and answered all ques- 
tions as to her health with the quick and 
testy reply — 

" That she was quite well.'' 

One day Gladys said to her mother — 
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u Mr. Sydney is at Torquay, mamma. He is 
going to dine to-day with Mr. and Mrs. 
Mavor, have you any objection to my joining 
the party ? " 

Lady Longwood looked fixedly at her 
daughter. 

" You are still resolved to keep to Mr. 
Sydney, Gladys." 

" I am, mamma ; I told you I should not 
change, and I am now as I have ever been, 
pledged to Philip Sydney." 

" Gladys, is this true? Have you really never 
changed ? Has your heart really remained 
true and constant to him, as at the first ? 
I thought, my dear, I suspected there was a 
change, an unworthy change, although I have 
never spoken about it to you before." 

" Mamma, how can you speak to me like 
this ? " She was pale as death from lip to 
brow. " It is unkind, it is unjust. You 
have no right to suspect me, to accuse mo 
thus. Were you not my mother, I should 
say, how dare you speak to me like this ? " 

" Dare ! is it come to that ? Some day, 
Gladys, when you are a mother yourself, you 
will feel it a very bitter thing to find a gulf 
between you and your child, especially if that 
child be a daughter. A gulf which cannot be- 
bridged over by mutual confidence." 
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Oh, mother ! oh, Lady Longwood ! it ia 
too late for you to speak of bridging that im- 
passable gulf you have yourself left open be- 
tween you and your children. Nature never 
herself builds the bridge for mother an d child 
over that depthless chasm which divides every 
human heart from another. She does not 
build the bridge, any more than she builds the 
nest for the brooding birds of the air. No ! 
but she supplies materials for both, and 
gives the instinct for its daily, its minute con- 
struction. 

But you, oh, mistaken mother, in your own 
aim of worldly aggrandisement for your 
children, scattered the material, and silenced 
the instinct ! and now that bridge of sweet 
love and confidence, which, if yoij had con- 
structed it, would have given you easy access 
to one another's hearts, will never be crossed, 
for as it has never been, so now it never can 
be erected. Ah, mother ! mother ! you 
have made a great, and now you find it 
an irretrievable mistake. 

" Do not speak so, mamma. I see you 
are hurt, and I beg pardon for hurting you, 
although I do not understand how or why ; 
I have no wish to withhold any necessary 
confidence from you." 

" Any necessary confidence I filial affection 
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.should not make that limitation. You do not 
understand, you say ; well, then I will speak 
more plainly. Did anything happen at Nether- 
leigh Castle, now between two and three years 
-ago, which altered your feelings — overturned 
the balance of your heart, let us say ? " 

Gladys was silent. 

" Did old Lord Netherleigh propose to you, 
Gladys ? " 

" You know he did, mamma." 

" How should I know, he did not tell me 
so?" 

" You arranged it with him, mamma, en- 
couraged him, urged him on ; said girls of my 
rank took what was offered, if it was only 
joined to wealth and position, and so he 
forced himself to buy me ; he told me so." 

" Very gentlemanly conduct, indeed, of 
my lord, to speak thus to you of your mother. 
He is not worthy of future discussion. He 
clearly did not interfere with Mr. Sydney's 
claims. Was there no other rival, no squire 
of low degree, no handsome minstrel, or wan- 
dering bard, to captivate Lord Longwood's 
beautiful daughter ? " 

" Mamma, mamma, spare me ! oh, do not 
stab so deep, so true, so sharp ; bury what 
jou know, or think you know, or have dis- 
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covered, in the grave of silence, as I have 
buried, or tried to bury, any unworthy feeling 
in the grave of silence, of shame, of repent- 
ance. Oh, mother, if I erred, it was through 
you ; had you not crushed my hopes of mar- 
riage with Philip Sydney, I had not been ex- 
posed to the danger into which I so nearly 
fell." 

" Through me, Gladys ? Oh, to think of my 
children reproaching me — me, whose sole- 
aim in life has been to forward and establish 
them." 

" Mother," said Gladys, after a short pause- 
of silence, " if you saw, if you suspected 
any — any entanglement with me and any 
one at Netherleigh, why did you not check it,, 
why did you not warn me, why did you not 
put a stop* to it in time ? " 

The colour rose deep and high on Lady* 
Longwood's face, and she made no answer. 

" Mother, answer me," and Gladys came 
and knelt before her mother, and looked up 
in her face, repeating again, " Why did you 
not put a stop to it in time ? " 

" Oh, my child, I thought I was acting for 
the best, I did, indeed. I may have been 
wrong, I fear I may have been wrong, but I. 
meant rightly, indeed, Gladys." 
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"Meant rightly, what do you mean, 
mamma ? " 

" I mean, I acted from good motives, or 
thought I did. My Gladys, my daughter, for- 
give me." 

" What am I to forgive, mother ? " 

" I will confess all, my child. From the 
first moment of your eprisement of the foreign 
signor, I saw and knew it, Gladys, and I 
hoped — I almost hoped, I mean — that it might 
bo distract your attention, and attract your 
fancy, as to weaken your attachment to Mr. 
Sydney, and thus pave the way for an alliance 
more suitable to your rank." 

" Oh, mother ! mother ! " cried Gladys, 
covering her face with her hands, and with a 
keen accent of pain in the words. 

" I had no fear of you, my love ; I was cer- 
tain you would never commit yourself, never 
forget you were a Temple ; that you would 
struggle with and overcome your feelings, 
however deeply entangled. I felt sure of 
this, so I let affairs glide, and trusted you, 
and hoped, in the weakening of your love for 
Philip Sydney, by its wandering to another, 
you might more easily consent to a suitable 
marriage." 

But Gladys, still with her face covered, 
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only repeated the words, in the same pained 
tone — 

"Oh, mother! mother!" 

" Gladys, speak to me, look at me ; if I have 
erred — and, oh, I fear I may have erred — for- 
give me, as you hope to be forgiven yourself, 
I meant well, I thought only of your welfare ; 
I did evil that good might come ; but it was 
that good might come, indeed, indeed it was." 

" Oh, mother, what have you done ? what 
have you done ? You have wounded my life, 
jou have wronged Philip's trust and love. 
You, who should have guarded me from 
danger ; you, who should have warned me of 
evil, you saw me slipping over the brink of 
crime — yes, it was crime — and you let me slide, 
and stopped me not, spoiling not only my life, 
but the lives of others. Oh, mother, what 
have you done ? what have you done ? " 

" Oh, Gladys, these are cruel, cruel words, 
and if true, the more cruel. Say no more, 
my child, say no more. If I have wronged 
you, forgive me, for such was not my inten- 
tion; oh, no, indeed, it was not by intention. 
Gladys, forgive me." 

Could the daughter resist this appeal ? She 
did not, and after a true and loving reconcilia- 
tion, and promised oblivion of the past had 
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been agreed on between the two, Lady 
Longwood said — 

" And now, my dear, you can go and dine 
with the Mavors, and tell Mr. Sydney I shall 
be very pleased to see him if he will call upon 
me ; and let the past be forgotten, Gladys, and 
l6t us hope and act for the best in the future/* 

So Gladys met her lover, and never before 
had they both met with so earnest a purpose 
for their future lives ; he full of his grand 
projects ; she throwing herself heart and soul 
into them, forgetful of self, only living, or 
desiring to live for the good of others. 

A few days after, Gladys returned to 
London with her mother to see Sir James- 
Dunbar. There was " something wrong here/* 
she told him, with her hand upon her bosom r 
and he looked very grave after he had asked 
some questions, and sent her to an eminent 
surgeon skilled in such cases, who pronounced 
it to be a terrible disease which is death's cer- 
tain warrant. It might not be immediately 
fatal, but it was irrevocable. He did not say 
this to the patient, but such was the sentence- 
given plainly tp the husband and daughter. 

There was love and mutual forgiveness and 
gentleness now between mother and child*. 
Gladys devoted herself to the sufferer, as she 
had before devoted herself to her sister ; and 
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Lady Longwood grew strangely softened. No 
one could now recognize the haughty, hard 
woman of fashion, in the afflicted, chastened, 
fading invalid. 

One day she sent for that Italian page she 
had struck, as she said accidentally, the day 
Philip was dismissed, and was very kind and 
gracious to him. She found he longed to go 
back to his own people, but they and he were 
too poor to have that wish fulfilled. She 
arranged at once that he should be generously 
provided for, and enabled to return to Italy, 
and managed it in so delicate a manner, that 
the page was almost frantic in his demonstra- 
tions of gratitude, and blessed her in the 
name of all his saints. 

Nothing now pleased her so much as the 
company of her husband, and he was very 
attentive and good to her. He brought her 
all the news of his clubs, and never ceased 
expressing his surprise, upon his word and 
honour, his great surprise at the most trivial 
and unexpected events. He felt very sorry 
for his wife, and was greatly pleased and 
gratified at her kindness to him. 

Certainly, Lady Longwood was very much 
changed ; and it must be admitted the change 
was very much for the better. 

VOL. III. i 



CHAPTER VI. 



MADEMOISELLE STELLA. 

A geeat star had suddenly risen upon the 
horizon of the musical world; a pupil, it 
was said, of the celebrated Grarini. The 
prodigy had just appeared at La Scala, in 
Milan, The prima donna had been ill, or airs- 
giving, and had refused to sing, and the situa- 
tion was getting serious, when an amateur 
violinist sought an interview with the man- 
agement ; and proposed the trial of a young 
debutante, a pupil of the great Paris teacher. 
His statement commanded attention, the 
vocalist was privately heard, and immediately 
engaged. 

There was a furore ; the applause was not 
merely enthusiastic, it was maddening. The 
horses of the singer's carriage were forcibly 
taken out, and she was drawn to her hotel by 
relays of her wild admirers. She was 
serenaded, she was sonneted, she was 
worshipped ; it was a wonder the walls were 
not shouted down, from the reverberation of 
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the vociferous plaudits, which pealed in 
thundering rounds at even the very entrance 
on the stage of this wonderful young singer. 

Who was she ? Where did she come from ? 
Why had her advent been kept so secret ? 
The report went she was a peasant from 
Brittany — anyway of some French departe- 
ment; and her brother — oh, yes, it was her 
brother — was a wonderful violinist, attached 
to the service of some great English milor, 
who would have been the first bow of his 
generation, had he chosen to appear profes- 
sionally before the public. 

She was guarded as carefully as if she had 
been of royal birth. Her chaperone, a French 
lady of distinguished air, never left her. 
Her brother — he was wonderfully unlike her, 
the young men said, with meaning emphasis 
— her brother always attended her to the 
opera, and escorted her home. Rich old men 
offered jewels, poor young men offered sighs 
and broken hearts ; and she might have bteen 
buried in the bouquets thrown upon the stage. 
But it was all of no avail, Mademoiselle 
Stella — such was the singer's name — received 
no presents, it was coldly announced — 
accepted no jewels, save from crowned heads 
— the last saving clause immensely added to 
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her importance — and had no time to receive 
visits or enter into society. 

She was a very charming person, indepen* 
dently of her marvellous gift of song. A 
little under the middle height, perhaps, but 
slight and well made, and always both on 
and off the stage exquisitely dressed. The 
organ of language was developed in her full, 
prominent eye ; those of tune and time pre- 
dominated over all others in her intellectual 
head, and the expression of her features 
varied with every change in her acting. But 
her most fascinating grace was her manner. 
It was a mixture of the most engaging sim- 
plicity, the most deprecating abandon, with 
so many pretty tricks of foreign gesture and 
movement, all of which, if acquired or imi- 
tated, were become quite her second nature, 
that all who beheld her were taken, whether 
they would or no, by storm, and yielded to 
the charm as though it were one of witch- 
craft. 

She acted through and by her voice, as 
perfectly as another great artist of her time,, 
the dancer Taglioni, acted by her pantomime 
of motion. In her public appearances there 
was such a captivating modesty and such a 
wondering simplicity in her unconcealed con- 
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tent at the pleasure she imparted and the 
applause she excited, that these novel attri- 
butes heightened her reputation, and yet did 
not rival or diminish her supremacy as a 
singer. 

For in her voice lay a strange, unusual 
spell. In its power, sweetness, flexibility, it 
might be equalled, not surpassed ; but there 
was more than this in its subtle influence — a 
veiled tone, a thrilling expression, a soul, it 
might be called — which conveyed meaning to 
her auditors, without need of movement, 
gesture, or look. 

" Close your eyes, and open your ears," 
said one critic to another, the morning after 
one of her performances, " and the tale of 
the opera is told, without the need of scenery 
or libretto" 

The city was turned upside down; the 
fame of the young debutante rang as along an 
electric wire through Italy — through Europe. 
The managers of the operas in all the capitals 
of the Continent flocked to Milan to hear for 
themselves, and secure, if they could, so rich 
a prize. They buzzed round her like bees 
round a honey-pot, but they could never see 
her alone, and could never gain any other 
answer during the difficultly- obtained inter- 
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view than this — " My brother, Signor Viotti^ 
will arrange my engagements ; I refer you to 
him.'* 

Nothing else was talked of but Mademoi- 
selle Stella. Who was she ? was again and 
again repeated. The wildest reports were 
invented, enlarged upon, repudiated, then 
renewed. And perhaps all this mystery and 
wonder added, if possible, still more to her 
interest and fame. 

. The former La Scala prima donna had 
speedily recovered from her sulks, and de- 
manded reinstalment in her role as first 
singer. She was offered all her salary if she 
would resign to the new favourite ; this she 
haughtily refused, and, standing on her un- 
questioned rights, of course obtained them. 
She might as well, nay, she had better have 
bent to the storm it was folly to resist. The 
second singer was more compliant. Made- 
moiselle Stella meekly accepted the inferior 
parts, and imparted to them such charm and 
brilliancy that the former favourite was not 
ojily impatiently listened to, but almost 
hissed, and retired from the opera night after 
night in a paroxysm of mingled jealousy and 
rage. 

The ovation increased in intensity with 
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every fresh appearance. At last the rumour 
gained ground that the St. Petersburg stage 
was to be the next favoured arena for the 
triumphs of the new prima donna. 

The report proved a true one. An engage- 
ment for the Russian capital had been ac- 
cepted and signed ; but before her departure 
it was announced that Mademoiselle Stella 
and her brother would give a grand concert 
on behalf of the Milan charities, and it was 
to be held within the walls of La Scala. 

The price of the tickets was high, but they 
were but a mere bagatelle to that to which they 
subsequently rose. It was like a scramble for 
lottery tickets, of which the majority would be 
prizes. They rose like the funds would rise 
at favourable news. They were bought up 
and sold out, gambled about, bribed, for, as 
if these little slips of paper were passports 
to life, fortune, salvation. 

Of course it was a success. With the 
exception of a commencing overture, and two 
or three other orchestral pieces, played by 
the opera band, Mademoiselle Stella and 
Signor Viotti were the sole performers. The 
extraordinary violin fantasias and improvi- 
sations of the latter transported the audience 
almost as much as the singing of the former, 
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and the thunders of applause were never sur- 
passed in musical annals. 

So bidding adieu to Milan, the first step in 
the triumphal procession of Mademoiselle 
Stella's new life, she travelled to St. Peters- 
burg, accompanied by Madame and Viotti. 
The latter took upon himself the entire 
management of the singer's affairs, profes- 
sional and private, with the entire concur- 
rence and docile acquiescence of the happy 
and successful Stella. 

If her supremacy had been acknowledged 
at Milan, still more was it admitted at St. 
Petersburg. It seemed as if all the pomps 
and splendours of this half-barbaric capital 
were to be laid at her feet. The Emperor 
clasped a priceless bracelet on her arm with 
his own hands. The Empress herself poured 
her out a cup of tea after a matinee at the 
palace. Grand Duke and Grand Duchess, 
Prince and Baron bowed at her shrine, and 
disputed who should do her the greatest 
honour. 

But it was only public honours she accepted. 
Her life, except when professionally engaged, 
was strictly, nay, severely, private. As at 
Milan, no presents were accepted, no billet- 
doux admitted, no visits received or returned. 
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The same answer was given to all : " Made- 
moiselle Stella could not infringe in any one's 
favour the rule she had made of declining 
presents. Mademoiselle Stella's time was so 
entirely occupied with her studies and pro- 
fessional engagements, she had no time for 
society, no leisure for correspondence." 

Then the gossip ran that the young singer 
had neither lover nor favoured admirer ; that 
peasant as she had been born, and actress as 
she had been trained, she was a good and 
virtuous woman, and neither sought nor 
•suffered any proposals of love. 

Her fame and popularity were, too firmly 
established to be injured by this anomaly, 
as it was styled in the fashionable world of 
St. Petersburg. Still there were many 
sceptics among the men, who disbelieved or 
pretended to disbelieve the fact ; and they 
attempted by bribe, letter, and introduction, 
to test the character of the popular artiste. 
Their discomfiture was simply negative, no 
notice whatever was taken of their overtures, 
no answer given to their advances and billets. 

Piqued by this universal failure, and by his 
own in particular, a certain high and mighty 
Prince resolved again to try and sap or storm 
±he fortress, impregnable as it might appear. 
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He attacked the outworks, in the person 
of the singer's favourite maid, with whom he 
managed to gain an interview in the dressing- 
room at the opera whilst her mistress was on 
the stage. 

He held in his hand a case of elegant 
filagree ornaments, and coming at once to the 
point, offered the soubrette its possession if she 
would contrive to convey a letter privately 
into her mistress' hands ; and still costlier 
offerings in jewellery and money he promised 
to further bestow upon her could she manage 
afterwards to gain him a secret interview 
with Mademoiselle Stella. 

I believe if it had been a man instead of a 
serpent who had tempted Eve, he would have 
offered not an apple, but a case of jewellery. 

The maid looked longingly at the glitter- 
ing toys, then away from the temptation 
straight at the Prince, and shook her head. 

" I will not deceive your Highness," she- 
said. "It is of no use, no answer will be 
given to any love letters, or any proposals for 
Mademoiselle ; indeed, I feel sure she never 
notices or even looks at them." 

" Never mind," replied the persevering 
suitor. " You must do what you can for me, 
only promise this letter shall come into 
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Mademoiselle's hands when no one is by, 
and you shall have this case, which shall only 
be the beginning of good things, if the affair 
goes further." 

" Certainly, monsieur ; I can easily man- 
age so far. Mademoiselle's chamber being 
inside Madame's, it is almost impossible for 
me to feel myself quite alone with her. Still, 
when I leave her at night she must be alone \ 
so I will place your billet on the table by 
her bedside, and she only must see it then." 

The Prince quitted the dressing-room 
with a jaunty step, perfectly assured of suc- 
cess. The first step was gained, at any 
rate. 

Not far from the dressing-room door he 
met Viotti. They bowed stiffly to one 
another, and it flashed rather unpleasantly 
through the prince's mind that that presump- 
tuous violinist might, nay, he feared from 
the position, must, have seen him quit his 
sister's room. 

" Well, what if he did ? let him once get a 
hearing at head-quarters from Mademoiselle 
herself, and the troublesome brother could 
easily be disposed of." 

He had the entree of the back scenes, and 
went into the green-room. There were a few 
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professional persons there who were not im- 
mediately expecting to be called on, and 
Madame Stella's chaperone was standing by 
the stove talking to one of them. The Prince 
went up to her, bowed low, and drew her 
into conversation, the subject being Stella, 
of course, for Stella was the subject of every 
conversation, and his Highness thought it 
might not be amiss to try and ingratiate him- 
self with this important lady. 

But the shrewd Frenchwoman was more 
than his equal. She received his politeness, 
parried his badinage, and accepted his 
compliments with the delightful grace of a 
thorough-bred Parisian. Only when the chat 
was over his Highness felt quite convinced 
there was no help for him in that quarter. 

There was a little note for the Prince next 
day from Mademoiselle Stella's address. He 
opened it with an expression between a smile 
and a sneer; he almost felt sorry she had 
yielded so soon. But what could you expect 
otherwise from women, he mentally con- 
cluded. 

" They are all alike, and if they refuse, it is 
only that they may be entreated." 

The epistle, when opened, however, was 
not exactly what he had expected, to say 
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nothing of what he hoped. It was from the 
maid, not the mistress. 

Well, if it was not the rose, at least it had 
been near the rose. There may be good news* 
if not the best news, from head-quarters. 

This communication assured monsieur le 
prince that mademoiselle had received his 
letter, and when quite alone. That on look> 
ing back on leaving her room, she saw Made- 
moiselle take it up, so no doubt all was right, 
and monsieur le prince would soon have hia 
answer. 

Monsieur le prince did not receive any 
answer, and after some days of hope deferred 
he contrived another visit to the maid, and 
reproached her roundly with her failure. 

" Indeed,' ' she assured him, " she was not 
to blame. She saw her mistress take up the 
note, and there was no trace of it in her room 
next day. Madame was a veritable falcon 
for sight and watchfulness ; perhaps madame 
had purloined and secreted poor Mademoi- 
selle's love letter." 

" Did she say nothing about it to you ? '* 
enquired the Prince. 

" Well, no ; truly no ; she could not say 
she had even alluded to the note. When 
assisting at Mademoiselle's toilettes he had 
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made a point of extolling monsieur le prince, 
but Mademoiselle had not responded as his 
Highness' s merits deserved." 

"What did she say?" asked the Prince, 
angrily. 

The woman was confused, and saw she had 
made a mistake. She was a Swiss, and had 
not the tact and unscrupulous tongue of a 
genuine Frenchwoman. 

" What did she say ? " repeated the Prince, 
clenching his fist. ' s I will know, and woe 
to you, woman, if you tell me falsehood.'* 

" She only asked me if you were a genuine 
Tartar, monsieur," replied the frightened 
woman, " because you have a flat nose and 
high cheek bones, and a sallow skin ; but she 
didn't say," she added, with sudden inspira- 
tion, and in a consolatory tone, "that she 
disliked that style of beauty." 

He muttered some ugly words under his 
moustache, then rallied from his pique, "We 
don't win actresses and singers by our 
beauty, but by our money," he thought. 

Then turning to the maid — 

" You have not managed this affair well. 
I will send another letter to-night, and see 
to it that you carefully transmit it into her 
own hands." 
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Before writing the second note the Prince 
"thought it over a good deal. The first had 
proposed — well, never mind what it pro- 
posed, our only concern is with what it 
offered, and that was, a palace in St. Peters- 
burg, or any other capital where Mademoi- 
selle should be sojourning in the exercise of 
her profession, from which the writer had no 
wish whatever she should retire ; it would 
lend eclat to his conquest he judged. Well, 
a palace in a capital, a castle on the finest of 
his many estates, serfs without number, over 
whom she might hold power of life and death. 
Jewels — there should be no stint to her jewels 
as long as Golconda was unexhausted. Mil- 
linery and robes, there should be carte 
blanche on the first Paris houses. Whilst as 
to eternal love and constancy, that was, of 
course, thrown into the bargain. 

" Perhaps," reflected the Prince, as he held 
his pen in his hand, " I was not respectful 
enough in my first letter; it may have 
offended her. I took it too much for granted 
she was of the ordinary opera sort. I ought 
not to forget that such a gifted woman has 
the ball matrimonial at her feet. I should 
remember she is anxious to appear a respect- 
able character; and after all, it is very 
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natural and proper to save appearances^ 
Certainly it is but fair we should sacrifice 
something to our wishes, in order to pay for 
their fulfilment. I will make the same 
offers in this letter as in my last, but 
oq better conditions. I will propose to 
this peasant singer a morganatic mar- 
riage, which can easily be arranged in 
Germany. A left-handed wife would by no 
means be excluded from society, and yet will 
neither compromise nor be too inconvenient 
to myself." 

So the left-handed proposal was written, 
and the offer of palaces, serfs, jewellery and 
robes renewed. 

This valuable epistle was given into Stella's 
own hand by the maid herself, who watched 
carefully a private opportunity. She entreated 
Mademoiselle's pardon if she had done wrong 
" but a poor miserable beggar had implored 
her to give the note, no doubt a petition, into 
the lovely singer's own sweet hands." 

Stella took the letter, opened it, and was 
beginning to read its contents, when some 
persons entered on opera business, and she 
thrust it hastily into the pocket of her dress. 

Now, when the Prince heard this he was 
in decidedly good feather. 
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" She concealed it ; that is promising," he 
thought, and he impatiently awaited the ac- 
ceptance of his magnificent proposal. 

One day, two days, three days, and no 
answer came. He was infuriated, and would 
have given half his princedom if he could 
have ordered the knout for the, as he be- 
lieved, treacherous maid. 

" On my sacred word and honour, mon- 
sieur," cried the weeping woman, "Made- 
moiselle opened the letter and began to read 
when some one called on opera business, and 
she put it in her pocket; and when she 
changed her dress I looked for it and it was 
gone ; so it is impossible any one but herself 
can have removed it." 

" I will give the third myself," resolved 
monsieur le pi'ince. " No doubt she is hold- 
ing out for better terms, and she shall 
have them, too. I will not spoil my purchase 
by counting the cost. She shall be madame 
la princesse, aye, and she will do honour to her 
rank." 

Fired by his honourable intentions into a 
fit of absolute enthusiasm, and as he con- 
sidered it also grand self-sacrifice, never 
having been baulked in any whim, or 
thwarted in any wish in his life, he re- 

VOL. III. K 
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solved to succeed in this. The third letter 
was written in hot and fiery haste. 

In it he offered himself, his title, his 
estates, his serfs, his palaces, in the uncon- 
ditional sacrifice of holy wedlock. There was 
very little allusion to the diamonds, millinery, 
&c. We will suppose these trifles were in- 
cluded, as a matter of course. 

He sought and found an opportunity of 
speaking to Stella when comparatively alone. 
That very evening Signor Viotti was hand- 
ing madame into the carriage, after the opera, 
and the singer stood within the doorway by 
herself. 

He approached her with a magnificent 
bouquet, the note having been carefully con- 
cealed in its centre, and begged her accept- 
ance of it. 

She hesitated a moment ; but he was well 
known, and bouquets were not prohibited 
presents ; so she smiled, thanked him in her 
usual bewitching manner, and accepted it. 

" The choicest flower lies hidden in its 
centre, mademoiselle," said the Prince. "Will 
you promise me to search for it, and to tell 
me how you like its hue and fragrance ?" 

She bowed assent, and entered her car- 
riage, the bouquet in her hand. 
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" And now," the Prince thought, " the 
affair is certainly settled." 

The days passed on, no answer came. Be- 
side himself with rage and mortification, he 
waylaid Stella as she was leaving the Im- 
perial Palace, where she had been singing, 
and rather haughtily asked Viotti, on whose 
arm she was leaning, "If he would do him 
the favour of permitting him to speak a few 
words apart to his sister." 

" Assuredly, monsieur," replied Viotti, 
courteously ; and gently himself removing 
Stella's hand from his arm, and stepping 
aside, he left them standing together. There 
was rather a strange smile bn the signor's 
face as he did this. 

Mademoiselle Stella turned an enquiring, 
and not very gracious look, upon the Prince, 
who offered his arm to lead her to her 
carriage. 

But she held back with a gesture of re- 
fusal — 

" I heard you tell my brother, monsieur Is:: 
prince, you wished to speak with me ; I atn 
quite ready to hear what your Highness has 
to say." 

" Have you no answer forme, mademoiselle ? 
have you no f eeling, no pity, no mercy ? Will 
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you not accord me one word, or one line of 
reply, to either of the three letters I have 
sent to you." 

" I beg your pardon, very sincerely, I da 
indeed monsieur," she replied in a tone of 
real and courteous concern. "I confess I 
did look for, and I found your note in the 
centre of the beautiful bouquet you sa 
graciously were pleased to present to me, but 
I have little time to answer letters. Madame 
and my brother kindly undertake all that for 
me. I gave your letter and two others, I 
recollect now, were in the same handwriting, to 
Signor Viotti, and begged him to read and 
attend to them. I fear he has forgotten to 
to do so. Monfrere" calling to Viotti, "I 
am afraid you have omitted to answer for me 
the letters of monsieur le prince, which I 
handed to you." 

The two men looked at one another, but 
neither spoke. The Prince clearly understood 
the situation. He turned and bowed to 
Stella— 

"It is of no consequence whatever, 
Mademoiselle. The affair was of trifling im- 
portance ; only, of course, it is just as well it 
should be explained. I wish you good evening, 
and thank you much for the great pleasure 
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you have given us all to-night. You have 
indeed, if that were a possibility, surpassed 
yourself." 

Soon after monsieur le prince obtained the 
Imperial leave to travel, and distinguished 
himself greatly at the German gambling 
towns by the recklessness of his play, the 
greatness of his losses, and the cool equanimity 
with which he bore them. 



CHAPTER" VII. 



YOU ARE NO FOREIGNER, I SEE. 

The St. Petersburg triumph was oveiv 
There was now a short lull in the London 
season, just before Easter. It was rumoured 
in the musical world, and spreading from that 
to the world in general, that the wonderful 
debutante, Mademoiselle Stella, was even now 
in London ; and that negotiations were pend- 
ing with Mr. L — for her appearance at His 
Majesty's Theatre, immediately after the 
Easter holidays. 

We say the musical world, and, at the 
beginning of the second -third of this our 
century the limits and sphere of the musical, 
as of other worlds, were clear and defined. 
There was no music for the million then. 
The science and practice of harmony was 
not shallowed and weakened by the spread of 
its flood over a larger, wider surface. The 
critics were severe and fastidious. The pro- 
fessors did not wish, even if they dared, to 
offer scamped service at music's heavenly 
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shrine. Outsiders stood at a respectful dis- 
tance, and did not attempt to enter the 
charmed circle. In short, the musical world 
stood high, and dry, and separate, on its own 
harmonious pedestal; and no superior or 
innovating performer, or style approached 
its base. 

So it was with the religious world. There 
was no easy profession then, no half-hearted 
dally ing with the world ; without its pale no 
inconsistent " walker," as it was termed, ven- 
tured to ally him or herself with the stern 
brotherhood of the elect. The religious world, 
like the musical world, had its uncompromis- 
ing rules, its unbending code. So the worldly 
and careless, and openly irreligious, held aloof; 
or, rather, were held aloof, and wondered and 
frowned. 

It was thus also with the political world. 
No compound householder was permitted in 
those days to • choose his law-givers. Every 
attack on the small exclusive governing body 
was disputed foot by foot, inch by inch. The 
waves of discontent, the aspirations of lowly 
ambition, might roar and chafe beneath the 
ruler's footstool, but they rarely, as yet, 
touched the ruler's feet. 

In some respects there was better perfection 
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in these narrower spheres ; in others we have 
gained by a broader arena, and more widely 
opened portals, but it is vatiity to attempt 
describing which side has more gain or loss. 
"What has been, will not be. What is, will 
not continue. The ways and doings of one 
generation will certainly be reversed in the 
next, be they for the better, be they for the 
worse. It is the fixed law of this life, that 
" it will never continue in one stay." 

The rumour that Mademoiselle Stella was 
in London was true. She and her friend 
and chaperone, were pleasantly located in 
apartments overlooking one of the most 
delightful and lively of the West End parks. 
Viotti, after settling them there, had joined 
his patron at Netherleigh. Immediately 
after Easter they were both coming up to the 
Sydney town house, and there before the 
creme de la creme of the musical talent of 
London, and the most aristocratic members 
of the nobility, Stella was to sing, and prove 
or disprove her right to the rank of u Queen 
of Song." 

" You must promise me, madame, you 
must promise me, Stella," said Viotti at 
parting, " that you will receive no visitors 
during my absence ; no visitors whatever; 
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not even Mr. L — , who will, if he can, wheedle 
you against your will to sign an agreement 
with him, if he can obtain an interview 
whilst I am away from you." 

" I shall only be too glad with rest and 
quiet, mon frere" replied Stella. " I feel 
thoroughly done up, and if I am to be worried 
with visitors, I am sure I shall not be equal 
to the coming season." 

For they had stopped at Paris, going out 
of their way for the purpose of obeying a 
-command that Stella had received to sing at 
the Tuileries. 

" You do not mean, I hope, Signor," said 
Madame, " that we are to be quite stay-at- 
homes. There will be a great deal of shopping 
to do for Mademoiselle, besides this is my 
first visit to your great London ; may we 
not promenade in the park, and in our 
-carriage ? " 

" Certainly, Madame. I have no wish to 
keep you prisoners. Drive, walk, shop, 
what you will; but I have my reasohs 
for what I say. Pray receive no visitors, 
no visitors whatever, and Stella, pro- 
mise me also you will not get into the 
habit of speaking English, never speak it, 
remember, it will commit you irretrievably. 
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As a Breton peasant you come to these* 
islanders with a prestige and novelty greater 
than if you were gently born ; if discovered 
to be of English origin, the voice of an 
archangel will not save you here." 

Stella pouted just a little, she was perhaps 
a trifle spoilt, a shade wilful ; she was feeling 
her power, if not over Viotti, at least over 
the world. So she said — 

" Then I should like to know how we are 
to shop, and see sights, mon frere ; Madame 
cannot speak a word of English, what are we 
to do?" 

" There is reason in your difficulty, Stella. 
I must ask you then to be especially careful 
to speak, when it is absolutely necessary you 
should speak English, in that hesitating 
pretty broken Englijsh you have so charm- 
ingly acquired, but I entreat you be careful 
that it is broken English, and not your fluent 
native tongue. Be assured my dear, I do not 
act from caprice in this matter, but entirely 
in your own interest." 

Then he bid them good-by, and for a day 
or two they thoroughly enjoyed themselves; 
driving, and walking, and shopping, and as 
the latter occupation was chiefly carried on at 
French houses, they found no difficulty in* 
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conforming themselves to thesignor's wishes,, 
with regard to their language. 

Many visitors sought an entree , all were 
decidedly denied. On the third day, how- 
ever, Madame complained of indisposition, it 
was a migraine she said, caused by the de- 
testable climate, and she became so alarmed 
about herself, that Stella proposed calling in 
a doctor, to which Madame eagerly assented. 

" Who was the best doctor in London?" 
Stella enquired in broken English of the land- 
lady, who was greatly amused at the question. 
" One would think," she said, "Mademoiselle 
was in a country town, where there might 
be a best. In London there were such a 
number of best, none could take first rank. 
Besides you see, Mademoiselle in this great 
London, the doctors each take a different 
part of our bodies, both inside and out, and 
each keeps to practising on that part only. 

" Who is the best for the migraine then ? 
asked Stella. 

" I should think Sir James Dunbar, miss-; 
he is a physician, a general physician. I may 
say he is very fashionable, and is thought a 
great deal of by titled ladies, so I should think 
he would have a good deal of experience in 
migraine, as Madame calls her fidgets." 
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Sir James Dunbar, I seem to know that 
name thought Stella, and after a little re- 
flection she remembered he was the London 
doctor, who had come down to the Castle 
nearly four years before, when the old Earl 
Richard was dying. Oh, yes, indeed she well 
remembered that day. Could she ever forget 
it, when she told her dream in the womens 1 
room, and fled in such a paroxysm of grief 
and anger to the Folly. 

Of course this doctor must be the best, 
she said to herself, seeing he was had down 
for the old lord, for whom the best of every- 
thing had always been procured. 

" Yes," she said turning to the expectant, 
and slightly impatient landlady (not forgetting 
to speak in the imperfect English, which we 
need not imitate), " pray send for Sir James 
Dunbar, and if you please send at once." 

About an hour after the summons, the 
carriage of the fashionable doctor drew up 
at the door of the house in which Stella 
and Madame were staying. Stella peeped at 
him from behind the corner of the curtain, 
as he alighted on the pavement. 

" It is the same," she murmured to her- 
self, " the same, but much altered, grown 
older I think, than four years ought to have 
aged him," and she turned round and glanced 
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in a mirror at herself, and wondered if she 
also had aged like the old doctor. Yes, 
Stella, you have altered more than the 
fashionable physician has altered, but time 
which has injured him, has improved you. 
The period has not yet come to you, as it has 
to him, young singer, when Time will take its 
terrible and sure revenge for his past sparing 
favours. 

" He is changed," she thought again, " his 
red hair was only grizzled then, like whitey- 
brown paper, now it is all pure silver. His 
bushy eyebrows and whiskers too have hardly 
any red left in them, and how high his cheek 
bones are, and how long his jaws have got r 
and he stoops a little, and his wrinkles are 
very long and deep. Oh, dear, it must be 
bad to be old like that." 

" I remember well," she mused on, "looking 
out and peeping just like this at him from 
the portal window over the great hall door, 
with two of the laundry maids, when he 
left the Castle, old Peebles standing by 
rubbing his hands as the London doctor got 
into his carriage. Shanker said the two had 
been quarrelling over my lord's complaints, 
and they certainly did glare at one another as 
they parted. I remember that." 

She had no more time to remember. The 
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•doctor's step was on the stair now. The 
landlady had waylaid him, and drawn him 
into her parlour, in order to dilate upon the 
grandeur of her lodgers. 

" The young lady sung so wonderfully/' 
she informed him, " that the Hemperor.of all 
the Roosians banished her from his country out 
of spite ; just because she refused to let him 
poison the Hempress in order to marry her. 
Money too was with her as dirt in the streets 
for plenty, and yet she was as respectable in 
character as the landlady herself, and never 
stirred an inch without the old lady was after 
her." 

As the door opened, Stella recovered her- 
self, and received the physician with the 
pretty manner which had become her second 
nature, and which attracted so wonderfully 
every one who came within its influence, and 
in tbe naive foreign English she had learnt 
like a new language ; she advanced and said 
" she was charmed to see him." 

" Are you my patient ? " he said, with an 
air of offhand courtesy, which generally 
pleased those who consulted him. He had 
many moods this shrewd Scotchman, and as 
he could be disagreeable, even repulsive when 
he chose, so he was capable of being ex- 
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tremely agreeable when it pleased him to 
adopt that mood. 

" Oh, no, no, no, not myself, I am nevare 
ill," she replied laughing, giving her hand 
into his offered one, supposing it was with a 
view of a friendly shake ; instead of which the 
old doctor took it professionally and placed 
his fingers on her pulse. 

" No, you are right," he said, gently re- 
leasing her hand, " you are rarely if ever ill. 
I can feel that, even if I could not see it. It 
would be bad for us doctors if all women had 
your splendid constitution — Miss — miss — " 

" I am named, called, Mademoiselle Stella," 
she suggested with a slightly hesitating tone, 
" and it is for Madame we hope your aid, 
monsieur le docteur." 

So Sir James was conducted to Madame, 
and appeared perfectly at home in her case, 
being the very common one among his 
patients, of neither feeling well nor ill. With 
the aid of Stella's broken interpretations, he 
managed the interview to Madame' s entire 
satisfaction. 

When he left the elder lady, Stella ac- 
companied him downstairs ; he did not go 
to his carriage, but entered the drawing- 
room, and Stella followed him. 
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He sat down to write a prescription, and 
then said — 

" As you are foreigners, and only just 
arrived in London, bow came you to select 
me, Mademoiselle, as your medical adviser ? " 

" Oh, the landlady mentioned you, and 
besides, I remembered when you came down 
to Netherleigh, some years ago, to see the 
old lord, who died the same night you came/' 
replied Stella, speaking genuine English in 
the forgetfulness of her excitement. 

" Ah, you are no foreigner, I see, but 
thoroughly English, young lady," said Sir 
James, fixing on her a keen glance. " I 
thought as much the first moment I saw you, 
in spite of your foreign dress, air and speech.'** 

" Oh, I implore, I beseech you, doctor, da 
not betray me ; do not breathe a word of this 
to a single human being. My brother will 
never forgive me if this should be known ; 
besides, he says it will ruin every prospect 
of my profession. I pray, I entreat you, 
keep my secret." 

" A doctor is a worse than useless beings 
if he has not learnt to practise reticence, my 
dear young lady. He is but a poor tool if 
his powers of observation are confined to the 
diagnosis of disease only. In your form,. 
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your face, your skin, your very pulse, I saw 
through your disguise, and detected your 
English origin. I am an old man, as you see, 
and, as you may know, have risen well in my 
profession, and I believe the habit I acquired 
and practised as a young man commencing 
that profession, of a close, attentive observa- 
tion of little things as well as great, and 
drawing conclusions from them, was not only 
a considerable secret of my success, but has 
given me as much skill in my art as the study 
of anatomy, or the experience of illness." 

" You will keep my secret, doctor. Oh, you 
will not betray my secret," entreated Stella. 

" Do not fear it for a moment. Your secret 
is as safe with me as if I never divined it, 
and take comfort from the certainty that 
there are few, if any, who, like me, will 
discover it. And now good-day ; get this 
prescription made up, and attend to its in- 
structions. I will come in and see your friend 
to-morrow." 

The morning and afternoon of the next 
day passed, but there was no medical visit. 
Late in the evening, however, the doctor 
came, pronounced Madame to be better, and 
again went into the drawing-room, and chatted 
with Stella. 

vol. in. l 
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" How came you to be at Netherleigh," he 
enquired, " when I was called m to see the 
late Earl ? " 

" I was staying there ; I was one of the 
household," stammered Stella, reluctantly. 

" Enough ; I do not wish to intrude into 
your antecedents. It is easy to see and know 
that your present and your future will be 
as brilliant as your merits deserve. I am no 
musician, but am sufficiently in society to be 
aware of your success on the continent, and 
the fame which has preceded you to England. 
I see your tea is ready on the table ; will you 
give me a cup ? " 

This was but an excuse to stay, for he only 
just tasted the tea, and put down the cup, 
leaving the rest. 

"You like your profession, I conclude P" 
he said. 

" It is as my life to me ; nay, dearer than 
my life," she answered. 

" I do not wonder at it ; if the fascination 
of the actor is so great to the spectator and 
auditor, what must it be to him or herself. 
To this day I have not forgotten the effect 
upon me of the first actress I ever saw." 

" Who was she ? What was she like ? In 
what did she appear, Sir James?" Stella 
spoke, breathlessly. 
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" Never mind all that ; it was long, long, 
long ago, but I have never forgotten her, 
never." 

"Did you?" — and Stella blushed, and 
stopped, 

" Did I fall in love with her, you mean ; a 
very natural question. I can scarcely tell 
jou if I did or not. To this day I do not 
know myself. I never told her so, and she 
certainly never suspected it, or would have 
returned it, had I so spoken." 

" You knew her, then, I suppose ?♦" 

" I attended her professionally till — till she 
died. One good thing in us medical men is, 
we are not apt generally to fall in love with 
our patients. Heaven help us if we did ; 
there would be no end to it," he added, with 
his cynical smile. " Besides, I had reason to 
believe she was another man's wife — poo? 
thing, poor thing ! She was good and triie ; 
yes, good and true amidst such temptations 
to evil, such little inducement to be good. 
Ah, poor thing ! poor thing ! " 

" I am very sorry for her, for you," sai,d , 
Stella, softly. * 

. " You are very kind to say so. Well, it is 
a great tribute from me to you, mademoiselle, 
to tell you my old man's tale. I am not used 
to tattle about my feelings; sometimes I 
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think I have none. But I know that you are 
good and true, and will be good and true, and 
so it was a pleasure to me to speak to you of 
her." 

Then he rose and left her, and said he 
would come again to-morrow. 

He came ; Madame was nearly well now,, 
and on a sofa in the drawing-room; and 
Stella interpreted between her and Sir James, 
in good voluble English, and they had a merry 
visit, for the doctor was already quite at 
home in this little menage, and evidently 
enjoyed his visits. 

He asked again for a cup of tea, and went 
with Stella into the inner drawing-room to 
take it ; and something drew the conversation 
to Netherleigh, and she told him " how good 
the present lord had been to her, that she 
owed all to him, that her brother was also a 
musician in the Earl's service, and he had 
been as good to both as if they had been his- 
own children." 

So they chatted on at this cozy afternoon 
tea, and somehow the topic did not vary ; it 
was still Netherleigh. 

They spoke of Philip, now the acknow- 
ledged heir, and Stella, with heightened 
colour, and downcast look, and beating heart,. 
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jet managed to enquire, in a tone of apparent 
unconcern, whether " Lady Gladys Temple 
was still unmarried," for she had never dared 
to ask the question of Viotti, who had ceased 
to speak of Gladys, and she had been com- 
pletely isolated from all knowledge of English 
affairs and English people. 

" No, she is not married. I suppose she 
is waiting for her parents' consent to her 
union with her old love, the heir of Nether- 
leigh." 

"Is she as beautiful as ever?" (Stella 
spoke under her breath.) 

" Yes, quite. Why should you suppose she 
has lost her beauty ? She is still young, and 
hers is not the style of look that fades early. 
She is no doll-faced chit, of whom the women 
can say, with truth, that she is ' fallen off ! ' " 

" No, she was no doll-faced chit, in truth," 
Stella thought. " Oh, no ! " and the vision 
of that October noon came back to her 
memory, fresh as if acting now. That old 
hall, with its painted windows, antique armour 
and old tapestry, giving back its crushing 
echos at every distant footfall. She saw it 
with the hushed semi-circle of eager specta- 
tors, all, all turning to gaze on that lovely 
lady, who advanced in a very atmosphere of 
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"beauty, which seemed to emanate from, as 
well as to surround her. 

She saw it all over again, and oh, woe ta 
her, she saw more than that, for she saw, and 
her heart strings vibrated in cruel accord 
with her sight, that the spell of the great 
lady's fascination was irrevocably thrown 
over him who held her own heart in the 
chains of irrevocable love and irrevocable 
despair. 

Did her tell-tale face act treacherously, and 
betray this other secret ? or was it that the 
keen old doctor's intuitive power of observa- 
tion read it in the change of her manner, for 
he said, not unkindly — 

" Did this lady's beauty bring you ill,. 
Mademoiselle Stella ? " 

"It did," she answered, simply. "She 
crossed my life and tangled it, and destroyed 
its love, its hope. I had hoped to have heard 
she was married, and away. Why should one 
woman's beauty be allowed to win what she 
may not choose to wear ; why, by this single 
gift, should she win all prizes over every other 
gift ? " 

" I think you women somewhat overrate the 
power of beauty over us men, mademoiselle. I 
do not dispute it is very great, very irresistible 
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for a time ; but if it is only beauty, its power 
never lasts. The passion for beauty is ever 
accompanied by a passion for variety. I never 
knew a woman who had only beauty — I mean 
independently of sense and spirit — who long 
held influence over one man, certainly not if 
it was a husband. I have observed, too, that 
notoriously faithless husbands usually possess 
very pretty and very silly wives." 

" Perhaps," replied Stella, but she spoke 
as if she had not heard his words; her 
thoughts were far away, and Sir James took 
up his hat, and bid the ladies good-by. 

She heard his carriage wheels move off, 
but she did not hear the door open behind 
her, nor did she hear the footstep, dearest of 
all upon earth to her, and generally so quickly 
recognised and welcomed, so deep was her 
pre-occupation. But she did feel a grasp 
upon her arm, fierce as if fingers of steel had 
fastened upon her, which held her fast as 
in a vice. 

She rose, but did not try — she could not 
have done it had she tried — to loosen Viotti's 
hold. One look in his face, and her heart 
died within her, and became as a stone. That 
face, which to her was as the face of an angel* 
was convulsed, transformed, darkened with 
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rage and passion. Oh, if it were the visage 
of an angel, it was indeed a fallen one. 

" Mon frere, mon frere? she cried, trem- 
bling. " What is it ? What ails you ? What 
have I done, that you look so angered, so 
changed ? I am terrified ; I am affrighted. 
Oh, Viotti, speak ; what has happened ? Are 
you ill ? — Speak — tell me. I die with fear." 

He opened his lips to speak, but could not 
form a word. Then he shook her savagely, 
violently, hurting her tender flesh with the 
convulsive pressure of his long, lithe, nervous 
fingers. Then suddenly releasing her, he 
flung her from him, so that she staggered, 
and only with a great effort saved herself 
from falling. 

This violence recovered her, it nerved her 
into self-command, it restored her self-respect, 
for when we suffer injustice, we feel we have a 
right to wear a gem from a martyr's crown. 
She would not trust herself to speak, but fold- 
ing her arms, she stood before him, with dry 
eye and quivering lips, yet looking steadily at 
him with her true frank eyes, raising her head 
with the pride of innocence, and waiting as 
calmly as she could, some explanation of this 
strange conduct. 

On two occasions, and on two only, she had 
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-seen Viotti under the influence of similar 
ebullitions of rage, but on neither had they 
been directed against herself. Generally his 
temper was remarkably sweet and even, but 
in these outbursts he lost all self-control, and 
even his reason appeared as now to totter 
under their power, and then as now, there 
;seemed no adequate reason for his anger. 

At last he found voice, but it was to at- 
tack Stella with every angry invective he 
could summon to his speech. He reproached 
Tier with having broken her promise to him of 
admitting no visitor, and not only that, but 
of having spoken English, after his strong 
charge to her to avoid the habit. He charged 
her with ingratitude, selfishness, in short, so 
utterly unjustifiable were his accusations that 
Stella turned upon him, and defended herself 
with fearless spirit and displeasure. 

" I received no visitor," she said, " Madame 
was very ill, and we sent for a doctor, and he 
charged me with my English nationality, 
which he discovered almost immediately. 
But he promised me he would keep my secret. 
Tour anger is unjust, you accuse me falsely. 
I have neither broken word or promise." 

He would not accept a word of explanation, 
bui? continued out of himself to reproach her. 
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Then she left him, saying as she quitted the- 
room — 

" As I have received all benefits from you r 
Signor Viotti, it is but right I should forget 
all injuries. I shall forgive, therefore, and 
forget this, as though it had never been." 

The next day he desired Stella to write, to 
Sir James Dunbar, enclosing a cheque for his 
attendance, and stating that Madame being 
now quite recovered, she would not give him 
the trouble of paying any further visits. 

" As this man knows your secret, Stella," 
said Viotti, " it is better we should have no 
more to do with him. I will find you another 
doctor if you should need one." 

He was calm now, but very pale and stern, 
and he did not offer any explanation, express- 
any regret, or proffer any apology for his con- 
duct the day before. 

Lord Netherleigh was now in town, and all 
the arrangements were settled respecting the 
concert at the Sydney town house, at which 
Stella was to sing, and after which she was 
to settle and sign the agreement, which should 
engage her for the remainder of the London 
opera season. 

It only wanted three days to this 
eventful evening, when Viotti called in to tell 
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the ladies lie was going immediately to 
Netherleigh on some business for the Earl. It 
would only take him a few hours there, and he 
hoped to return immediately, at latest he 
would arrive the day before the concert. 

" Oh, do not fail, monfrere" cried Stella, 
" what shall I do without you in such an 
ordeal ? " 

" Don't fear, sister Stella " — the storm had 
quite blown over, Viotti was himself again, 
and without any scene or explanation, all 
was between them as before — " Don't fear or 
be anxious. If I am alive I shall come up 
to town the evening before the concert. I 
shall, of course, accompany you myself. 
Every arrangement is completed. I shall 
only have to bring myself back. Your 
success is assured, but you must do your best,, 
sister Stella, so adieu, and au revoir." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



AND YET HE DID NOT COME. 

The morning of the important concert, when 
Mademoiselle Stella's capabilities were to be 
finally tested arrived. It was to be held, as 
before stated, at Lord Netherleigh's house in 
London, with the highest in rank and fashion, 
and the most eminent musicians of the day for 
her critical audience. 

She was very anxious and troubled that 
morning. Viotti had written by a special 
messenger from the country, which had 
reached her the day before — that he should 
certainly be in town at latest the same even- 
ing, and should at once call upon her to settle 
some affairs with her personally about her 
singing, and which he had forgotten to tell 
her he wished altered. Tbey waited in vain 
until a very late hour that evening, and it was 
now noon of the important day, and yet he 
did not come. 

A message, too, had just arrived from 
Sydney House with the tidings that the signor 
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had not returned. By the same hand that 
brought Stella's letter, another had been sent 
to the Earl with the same contents. The 
signor without fail would be in town the even- 
ing before. 

Her heart failed her. She had never yet 
appeared in public without the support of his 
presence. She valued her success only as it 
should enhance her value in his eyes. It was 
from no timid, nervous shrinking she longed 
for the help of his aid and countenance. She 
had no more fear of the great ladies and fine 
gentlemen before whom she was to sing than 
she had of the chairs on which they sat. They 
were but as indifferent puppets in the balance 
of her cares. She did not tremble at the 
severe ordeal she would have to undergo be- 
fore the first professors of the age. She knew 
her power, and that she held it well in hand. 
She was at home in art, and could defy, nay, 
better, subjugate criticism. No, it was not 
that, but she yearned with an exceeding* 
yearning for his presence, for him to witness 
her triumphs, for him to help her carry them,, 
and oh — if he should not come ! 

She sat down to the piano and tried her 
voice ; no need of any anxiety on that score, 
full, true, glorious in power, bird- like in flexi- 
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bility, perfect in tune, that was all right. 
That would not play her false. Let that care 
£0 by, oh, that he could hear it. Oh, that 
he might come ! 

Madame came in in a flutter of excitement. 
Mademoiselle's toilette had arrived, such a 
robe de soir, ravissante magnifique ! She 
stopped in her raptures. There was a look 
of woe in the girl's face, two tears were filling 
to the brim her large full grey eyes. The 
kind Frenchwoman's heart was touched, she 
came up to Stella, took her cold hand in hers 
and kissed it, and said, " He would be sure 
to come, oh, yes, he would certainly come ! " 
Then seeing how little effect her words pro- 
duced, she suddenly exclaimed — 

" Ah ciel t Ma pauvre petite, comme tu 
Vaime I " and Stella answered in a tone sad 
as a funeral wail, " Alas, yes, madame ! 
Je V aime, je Vaime. 99 

Perhaps that strange and unaccountable 
scene of violence on Viotti's part added to 
the intensity of Stella's apprehensions. 
4t Were it not for that I could bear it better," 
she thought, and yet rallying her good sense, 
she after a time combated her fears and re- 
flected. " Why am I thus scared, hurt, dis- 
appointed? It -should not thus master mo, 
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iflris unreasonable fear. Yet I feel as though 
I could not combat it ; a weight of forebod- 
ing and sorrow weighs me down. Oh, that 
he would come ! " 

The evening came. They dressed her in 
her gala garments, Madame and her maid. 
She passive as an unwilling bride, almost as 
passive as they who are clothed in their last 
sad garments. Both women, when their task 
was over, stepped back and looked at her, and 
exchanged glances, half of admiration, half of 
pity. Then Madame kissed her, and said 
" she would finish her Own toilette and not 
keep her long," and shortly after Lord 
Netherleigh's own carriage arrived to take the 
ladies to Sydney House. 

Madame at once appeared, dressed as 
charmingly as only elderly Frenchwomen can 
dress ; Shanker was one of the two footmen, 
standing at the carriage door. Shanker, with 
calves and whiskers as magnificent as ever, 
and Mademoiselle Stella, as she lightly placed 
her hand upon his arm in ascending the 
carriage steps, smiled to herself as she recol- 
lected a certain little scene in the park at 
Netherleigh, when she had struggled in the 
.stalwart lackey's embrace, and torn out frag- 
ments from those cherished whiskers, and re- 
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ceived that sounding salute upon her cheeky 
preliminary to the dazzling proposal that she 
should be the mistress of the Sydney Arms. 
She felt it on her cheeks now, and put up a 
laced trifle of a handkerchief and rubbed it, 
and smiled again, nay, laughed a little, a 
laugh so pretty, so musical, almost so glad,, 
that Madame heard and rejoiced at the im- 
proved spirits of her charge, and smiled also, 
and echoed that little laugh softly to herself. 

Stella did not venture to look at S hanker,, 
to judge if his memory was as good as her 
own. She hoped not, and she had reason for 
her hope. Shanker was scarcely at all 
altered in these four years. She was alto- 
gether as new and different a being as the 
butterfly is different from the grub. In the 
great foreign singer, in the beautifully dressed 
lady, the dull perceptions of the footman did 
not detect the gamekeeper's daughter, the 
housekeeper's niece, the still-room maid of 
Netherleigh. 

The Earl himself met her at the door. 
She and Viotti were to him as cherished 
children. He knew her secret, and felt for 
her truly. 

" He is not come, my dear, I am sorry to 
say," this in answer to her eager look of 
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enquiry, " but take heart, depend upon it it 
is not his fault. There are so many unfore- 
seen things which may have occurred to 
delay him." 

" He said he would come if he were alive," 
whispered Stella. 

" Then he said wrong, my dear. He should 
not have said this. Death is but one of the 
many innumerable obstacles to human affairs. 
We must always provide an * if ' for our plans, 
and sometimes a very little * if ' will discon- 
cert them. « Had I heard him speak so 
positively, I should have felt certain he would 
disappoint us." 

Lord Netherleigh spoke thus to comfort 
Stella, for he himself was gravely anxious at 
Viotti's absence. He knew the cause must 
be very grave indeed which could keep him 
away on this eventful evening. 

"I don't doubt," he added, confidently, 
" he will turn up before the concert is over, 
perhaps before the overture is finished, and 
if not, I have a high honour to announce to 
you. Monsieur Thalberg has, in that case, 
requested that he may have the pleasure of 
accompanying your first song. I do not 
think he ever offered even Malibran herself 
such a distinguished compliment." 

VOL. III. m 
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Then he led her himself into the room in 
which the artists and professors were waiting, 
until the time fixed for the commencement of 
the concert was due, and she was instantly 
surrounded and made much of by the gifted 
company awaiting her. As to the lessee of 
His Majesty's Theatre, he hovered round her, 
and followed every step, and looked as if his 
life depended on her path and smile. He was 
impatient to get that agreement signed and 
in his own hands, which would bring crowded 
houses and full coffers to his management, 
for he had heard the young singer at Milan 
and St. Petersburg, and it needed no further 
trial for him to test her value. 

Lord Netherleigh lingered willingly among 
the society he loved so well. His house was 
already a rendezvous of musicians and 
painters, who found in him a judicious and 
liberal patron. He fully appreciated the 
pleasures of the London season, as it ex- 
hibited and expounded art. "The best of 
everything comes to England, I find," he 
said, and he thoroughly enjoyed the best of 
everything, as it concerned the arts. He 
became a director of the ancient concerts, an 
unfailing attendant at the Philharmonic 
concerts. No concert of merit took place at 
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the Hanover Square Rooms (then the Temple 
of Music), where the now well known face and 
figure of Lord Netherleigh, always exactly in 
the same place, was not to be seen. At the 
Opera, and Exeter Hall oratorios also, he 
was an invariable attendant. 

The appointed hour struck, and the com- 
pany in the retiring apartment flocked into 
the concert-room. Two of the largest recep- 
tion rooms in the house had been arranged for 
the occa&ion, the smaller occupied by the 
orchestra, who were already in their places, 
and which allowed also sufficient room and 
accommodation for the professional audience. . 
The front of the platform just circled into the 
larger apartment in which the fashionable 
audience were now expectantly seated. 
Although the concert was professedly a public 
one, and admittance obtained only by paid 
tickets, the list had been kept rigidly exclusive, 
and only the first names in the world of rank, 
fashion, and talent had been permitted pur- 
chase. To all other applicants the same 
answer was inexorably given — " All theticketp 
were already appropriated." 

When the company, the band, the critics, 
and the musicians were all in their places, and 
just before the signal was given for the com- 
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mencing overture, the celebrated and hand- 
some pianist, M. Thalberg, led Mademoiselle 
Stella to the front of the orchestra, where a 
large gilded and crimson velveted arm chair 
had been placed for her. Before seating her- 
self, she advanced, and made her curtsey to 
the audience. 

Her carriage, her gestures, her pretty tricks 
of foreign manner, so naive, yet so simple, so 
deprecating and yet so self-possessed, exer- 
cised as wild and enthusiastic a spell over the 
calm cold mood of English aristocracy as- 
over the southern fury of the Milanese, or 
the barbaric pride of the Eussian capital. 
She carried it by storm, and a burst of 
applause greeted her appearance, almost un- 
known in such high-bred assemblages as the 
present. 

She stood unmoved until it subsided, ac- 
knowledged the welcome in the same bewitch- 
ing manner, and then placed herself in the 
crimson chair, which was in the front centre 
of the platform, just beneath the conductor 
of the band, who, as she seated herself, com- 
menced the overture. 

It was of course directly against the 
etiquette of the concert-room, this appearance 
of a prima donna before and during any other 
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performance than her own, but it was the 
caprice of Viotti, and the will of the Earl, 
that this innovation should be made, as they 
had determined the debut and career of 
Mademoiselle Stella should differ in smaller 
details, as well as in greater matters, from 
that of all other singers. 

There she sat, the slight solitary girlish 
figure, apart and alone, amidst the sea of men 
around and behind her, for Viotti had stipu- 
lated that no other female singer should be 
present, or interfere with — he knew none 
could successfully rival — the effect produced 
by Mademoiselle Stella. The overture was 
scarcely listened to, so entirely were all eyes 
and interests occupied by the young queen of 
song before them. 

She was dressed in white, a marvel of 
Maradan's art (the great modiste of the day), 
flicked here and there with crimson hothouse 
flowers, a graceful bouquet of which she held 
in her hand. Thalberg had carried on his 
arm an Indian embroidered shawl, which a 
few nights before had been a Royal gift from 
Queen Adelaide, when Stella had sang 
privately before and pleased the King and 
Queen of England. Ere he quitted her side, 
he carelessly placed it on the back of her 
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chair. On her arm she wore the Imperial 
bracelet. Amidst the tossed back nimbus of 
her hair glittered a diamond star, given her 
by the Queen of the French, and in her ears- 
blazed two stars, flashing their crystal 
waters at every turn and movement of her 
head. 

Whispered a baronet's wife to a viscount's 
wife — 

" What a charming, delightful young crea- 
ture, and to fancy she was peasant born ; but 
then, to be sure, it is quite another thing being 
of foreign birth. There is such a natural re- 
finement in foreigners, even of the lowest 
grade, which no advantages or training could 
impart to our coarse lower orders." 

Whispered back the viscount's wife to the 
baronet's wife — 

" Quite true, my dear, the idea of any of 
our clumsy Pbillis's turning into such a 
radiant creature as that. Foreign ore alone 
could take so high a polish ! " 

Quietly composed as any grand dame- 
before her was this young singer, quietly at 
least as far as outward emotion was con- 
cerned, for beneath a very agony of fear, 
love, and apprehension, she knew not why it 
should be thus, but so it was — raged within 
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her. She also heeded not the music, but 
carefully scanned the company below her. 

Ah ! she has found what she is seeking for. 
Her eyes dilate, and become fixed, and then 
she meets the glance of the eyes on which 
hers are fastened, and their looks meet ; and 
Stella knows that Gladys Temple recognises 
her. 

She withdrew her gaze, then looked again. 
Gladys is by her father's side. " The jewelled 
mother is not there," wondered Stella. No, 
Stella, that haughty lady is laid low by a 
terrible, incurable disease; and the pomps 
and vanities of the world she loved so well 
are passing away from her grasp, as though 
she had never held them. 

A third time Stella looked at her beautiful 
rival, beautiful still, beautiful ever, and yet 
changed. Yes, she was changed. There was 
a look of waiting in her face, a weariness in 
her air. The beauty Stella would have sold 
her life to possess, did not seem, she thought, 
to have made its possessor happy. 

Now the band had ceased, and M. Thalberg 
took his place at the piano. The music was 
handed to Mademoiselle Stella, and after a 
slight preluding from the wonderful pianist, 
itself a rare privilege to hear, the song began* 
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If her appearance and manner had charmed, 
still more did the few first notes of her voice 
establish her claim to supremacy. The 
audience positively rose in their enthusiastic 
admiration, and could scarcely wait for the 
first pause, when the applause came down 
with a heartiness and abandon, strange 
indeed from such lips. When the piece was 
finished, there was but one opinion. Made- 
moiselle Stella was acknowledged to be the 
first of living female singers. 

Then came a solo from some eminent 
instrumentalist, then another concerted piece, 
and a second song or scena from Mademoiselle 
Stella, another instrumental solo, and then a 
break. The first part was finished, and the 
company broke up, promenading in the 
lobbies, and descending to the dining-room, 
where refreshments were prepared. 

There was no question here of a separate 
buffet for the prima donna. Lord Nether- 
leigh escorted a duchess, as in duty bound, 
down the staircase, established and provided 
her with a suitably ranked cavalier, and then 
returned for Mademoiselle Stella. He con- 
ducted her to a place of honour, where the 
conqueror of Waterloo stood by her side, 
held her bouquet, and handed her ice, paying 
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her such compliments and attentions as were 
the envy and perhaps pique of the grandest 
ladies present. 

" And yet he did not come ! " How eagerly, 
yet how furtively she had watched the doors. 
How her heart swelled with pain and disap- 
pointment, how coldly the homage of the great 
and talented fell upon her ear, when he was 
not by to hear and share it. 

The jewelled cup of success, filled to the 
brim with fame and wealth, and flattery, and 
joy, was held to her lips, was ready placed 
for her grasp ; but she put it from her, for 
the drop of poison which had fallen into it 
had made its nectar bitter to her taste. 

Once more in the second part, she sang a 
^wondrous sceoa from a favourite opera, ac- 
companied by the full band, with trills, and 
runs, and melody, which might have reduced 
a nightingale to despair. 

Again the auditors were beside themselves 
in plaudits, and when the concert was finished, 
it was past midnight. 

In the midst of this her grand performance, 
although she had not tripped in a note or 
faltered in an expression, she had seen and 
heard a servant come noiselessly in and ad- 
dress the Earl, saying a special messenger 
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had arrived from Netherleigh. He was stand- 
ing very close behind her, and he left the 
room at once. 

Every sense was strained and at leisure to 
catch tidings of him for whose presence, and 
in fear of whose fate her heart was breaking. 
When Lord Netherleigh at last returned, 
she longed for him to come near that she 
might hear the worst, if worst there were ; 
for that would be better than her dread sus- 
pense. But she thought he avoided her look, 
and kept far away from her side, and ap- 
peared to be absorbed in speaking to and 
bidding good-night to the company who had 
attended at his house. 

She was standing in the hall-room, waiting 
for her carriage, a crowd of worshippers sur- 
rounding her ; Mr. L — , the lessee, was car- 
rying her shawl, which " The Duke," on 
whose arm she leaned, and who had requested 
the honour of handing her to her carriage, 
offered to wrap around her. 

She turned suddenly, for she caught the 
sound of a low whisper between Shanker 
and another footman, who was standing at 
the door. 

" It's a bad job for the poor signor," said 
the former. " They say he'll never get over 
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it; indeed, I expect from the account old 
Peebles lias sent to the Earl, lie may be gone 
already." 

" How did it happen ? " enquired the other. 

" Why he was in the Folly for something 
or other, and it was getting dark, and the 
balustrade against which he was groping gave 
way and he fell over the winding stair, and 
they think he is hurt inside." 

" My lord's dreadfully cut up, I suppose, 
Shanker?" 

" Regular floored, as one may say; he'll be 
lost without his dear Signor Viotti and his 
fiddle. The news only came half an hour 
ago; special messenger on horseback; only 
off the saddle to change fresh horses. He was 
sent off at once by old Peebles." 

Stella turned faint and sick ; her eyes were 
dizzy, and her brain swam; but she was not 
given to scenes, or to yield to her emotions in 
public. 

" I feel greatly oppressed with the heat," 
she remarked in French to her noble escort. 
"Will your Grace kindly put me into my 
carriage ? " 

It was ready now, waiting before the door. 
Madame inside attending her. Stella com- 
manded herself sufficiently to bid a grace- 
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fully coquettish adieu to the great Duke. 
She placed ber hand steadily on Shanker s 
offered arm, as she stepped into the carriage. 
She bowed her head and waved her hand to 
the admiring crowd grouped bowing on the 
steps of the mansion. Then when the car- 
riage drove off, she gave one deep, sobbing 
sigh, and sank senseless into the opened, 
loving arms of Madame. 

They bore her to bed, and sent for the 
nearest doctor, a young man who had set up 
two doors off. He had heard, of course, of the 
celebrated singer, and almost lost head at his 
summons to so important a patient ; his very 
first, too, poor fellow. He fumbled at her 
pulse, and lifted her eyelids, and was very 
nervous, and a little fussy. 

" She had received a mental shock," he 
said, " and must be kept very quiet ; if they 
could get a little sleep now, before she awoke 
to perfect consciousness, it would be a very 
good thing. He would give something quiet- 
ing and very weak." 

He did so ; she recovered from her swoon, 
and sank into sleep. 

Madame and her maid watched and waited. 

" My poor Stella," murmured the former, 
from time to time. " To think that this 
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should be the end of your brilliant triumph, 
my pauvre petite." 

As the clock on the chimney-piece chimed 
five o'clock Stella awoke and sat up in bed, 
very pale, but quiet and collected. Her 
memory seemed to have awakened also, for 
she said, without any remark or enquiry — 

M I did not think it was so late, madame* 
We must lose no more time. There is much 
to be done." 

Madame was about to remonstrate at 
Stella's rising. The latter stopped her. 

" I remember all, dear madame. I heard 
enough to know all. Has the Earl sent to 
me?" 

" Yes, a letter had come — but — " 

" Let me see it, madame." 

It scarcely told more than she knew from 
Shanker's lips. It was addressed to madame, 
and begged her to break the tidings very 
tenderly to his dear Stella, adding that the 
writer was in deep grief, and would himself 
start as soon as possible for Netherleigh. 

She folded up the letter carefully, rose at 
once and began to dress. Then she gave 
orders that post horses should be procured 
without loss of time for the carriage which 
had been placed at her disposal, and putting 
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on a quiet travelling dress, she gave direc- 
tions to her maid to pack as for a long ab- 
sence; and her only answer to madame's 
anxious questions was — 

" You and Finnette will accompany me to 
Netherleigh — I know no more myself." 

When they were in the carriage, she 
directed they should first go to No. — , 
Harley Street. 

" My dear," remonstrated madame, " is 
not that the great doctor's direction ; the one 
the signor was so angry at our receiving? " 

"We must not heed trifles now, madame, 
nor stop for anger," was Stella's mournful 
answer. cc I have confidence in this doctor's 
skill and kindness. He must go with us." 

Very gloomy looked the grim old house in 
Harley Street, with the name of Sir James 
Dunbar on the door. 

It was now nearly seven o'clock, and the 
servants were beginning to open the house. 
The inevitable maid and bucket were on the 
front steps ; a sleepy-looking housemaid was 
looking yawning out of a top window. At 
the ring of the bell, a man servant in half 
dress came hurrying to the door, struggling 
breathlessly into the arms of a jacket in his 
progress. 
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Stella had alighted, and met him at the 
-door. 

" I wish to see Sir James Dunbar— and at 
once. It is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance — a case of life and death," she added, 
for the man hesitated and stood in her way, 
<as she attempted to pass into the hall. 

"You cannot see my master, ma'am," said 
the man, respectfully. " I don't think either 
Ihat he could come professionally, even if the 
Royal Family were took with the plague. 
Sir James is ill, I think, for he has not left 
the dining-room all night, and only a quarter 
of an hour since he rang and gave me a note 
for Sir Henry Holloway, to beg him to take any 
calls for him. Sir Henry is a professional 
eminence, ma'am, as well as my master, and 
would be proud, I don't doubt, to help you in 
his place." 

" No," replied the lady, " no one will do 
but Sir James himself, and I cannot leave 
Ihis house until I see him." 

« 

Then she significantly made a movement 
with a purse she held between her fingers ; 
not a modern porte monnaie y but a long knit 
bag of green silk, with gilded tassels, and gilded 
rings, from one end of which golden coins 
peeped plentifully, and the other swelled to 
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bursting with silver pieces and twisted bank 
notes. 

The lady deliberately slid the ring from 
the golden end and extracted a sovereign. 

" You must manage it," she said ; " you 
must contrive that I see Sir James," and she 
held the piece of money temptingly between 
her finger and thumb. 

The man looked at the sovereign, then at 
the lady, then through the open door at the 
carriage. His eye, trained to such signs, saw 
the Earl's coronet on the panels, the man 
and the maid in the rumble behind, the dis- 
tinguished-loo king lady within, the four horses, 
and jaunty postillions. Then he looked at the 
sovereign again, then at the lady. She re- 
turned the look, and the golden effigy changed 
hands. 

" You shall see him, ma'am. I'll manage 
it somehow." And the servant went to the 
dining-room door. 

How he did manage it, of course she did 
not know ; but after a short low parley at the 
dining-room door it opened, and Stella at the 
same moment sprang forward, pushed aside 
the servant, entered the room, and closed the 
door behind her. 

Sir James, startled by this unexpected 
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entrance, fell back, still, however, confront- 
ing his visitor. 

" Sir James, dear Sir James, I am come to 
entreat you to give us your presence and ad- 
vice at Netherleigh Castle. My — my brother 
has met with a dreadful accident, and lies 
between life and death. I am going there. 1 
have confidence in you, and in you only. I 
implore you to come with me." 

He did not recognize her at once, the only 
light in the room was from a couple of lighted 
candles on the table, and the rods of sun- 
light which thrust themselves through the 
chinks of the closed shutters. 

" I am sorry I cannot oblige you, madam," 
he replied coldly, " you speak of an accident. 
I am a physician, not a surgeon, but whatever 
the case may be, I cannot undertake it at 
present. My friend, Sir Henry Holloway will 
I am sure kindly supply my place." 

" Oh, do not refuse me for dear mercy's 
sake, do not say you will not come. You 
were so good, so kind to me, but the other 
day. Do not change now. Do not leave us 
in this our sorest need." 

He knew her now. 

" Sit down," he said gently, " you are the 

VOL. in. N 
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new young singer. I see. Sit down and tell 
me your trouble, what is it all about ? " 

She told him all. In the selfishness of her 
absorbing grief, she did not see that the man 
whose help she sought had also lately been 
crushed by sorrow. She did not observe how 
gaunt, how almost terrible he looked. She 
did not heed how stooped his figure was since 
she saw him last ; nor how ten, nay almost 
twenty years seemed added to his already 
great weight of age. No, she only thought 
of her own grief, only of him she loved so well. 

" If you do not come he will die, and it 
will kill me, or I shall bear a living death in 
life," she moaned. 

" Ah, so the young say and think, and feel 
perhaps. My child all can be repaired in 
youth. The gaps close together, the grave 
is filled, and is forgotten and the wounds 
heal. The young love and lose, and lose and 
love, but in age there is no repair, in age the 
gaps never close, the grave is always open. 
We love and lose, and never love again." 

His head sunk upon his breast, and Stella 
saw him place his hand upon a packet on the 
table, an oblong black bordered packet, with 
those ominous words printed on it — 

" In memory of." 
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" I have just heard of the loss of a friend," 
lie said, " a friend of my early youth. I 
believe the only one left, and it has shocked 
and unhinged me. Yet I will attend to your 
request. It is very weak thus to give way 
to the inevitable fate of humanity. As water 
spilt upon the ground cannot be gathered up 
again, so can no regrets bring us back our 
dead. I am an old man, Mademoiselle Stella, 
and am mourning hopelessly for an old 
woman. You are a young woman, well, I 
trust you will not mourn hopelessly for this 
young man, in whom you appear to be so 
deeply bound up. Cheer up and think of the 
-doctors' common phrase, ' While there is 
life there is hope.' " 

Ah, James Dunbar, it is not only grief for 
the dead which embitters your old age. 
There is a deeper poison in the wound now 
rankling within your breast — injustice, un- 
kindness, treachery. Aye, you are now 
reaping the harvest of the evil seed sown 
long ago ; aye, sooner or later — sooner or 
later, but surely sometime each living man 
and woman shall reap as they have sown ! 

" You will come with me. I know, I hope 
you will come," she said, not heeding his 
clumsy attempt at consolation. 
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" Not with you, mademoiselle, I am not 
equal to that ; but very very soon after you,. 
I promise ; very probably I shall catch you 
up upon the road, at any rate I shall be at 
Netherleigh shortly after your arrival there.'* 

" You will not deceive me, you will surely 
come." 

" I will not disappoint you. Before I rose 
in my profession sufficiently to enable me to 
take the easiest part, I was what was called 
a general practitioner ; that is, I was a surgeon 
equally as a physician, so I dare say I should 
not be at a great loss in your relative's case, 
still my surgical skill must be rather rusty 

now, and I shall call upon , the first, or 

one of the first surgeons of the day in my 
opinion, and bring him down with me. And 
now good- by for the present, mademoiselle* 
I have been up all night, and must dress, and 
get breakfast, and many other things. Get 
to Netherleigh as soon as you can, and prepare 
everything for us against our arrival.' * 

" You will not fail me, you will not dis- 
appoint me, you will let nothing interfere 
with your journey," said Stella, loath to 
leave on an uncertainty. 

" No, are you afraid to trust me ? You 
may depend on my coming at once, and now 
again, good-by for the present." 
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So she left and travelled with all speed to 
Netherleigh. When she reached it, the 
tidings that Mr. Peebles considered his 
patient no worse, was a mighty relief to poor 
Stella, and when she went at once to see him, 
he smiled, and put out his hand, and said he 
was indeed glad to see his sweet sister Stella, 
and he hoped when he grew stronger she 
would tell him something about the concert ; 
nay, seeing her very presence made him 
stronger, would she not tell him now ? " 

But she did not tell him anything. She 
was terrified to see how ill he was, and she 
felt that a second time the angel of death 
was hovering over that fatal tower, over the 
same devoted head as he had done three 
years ago. 

Some hours afterwards, Sir James Dunbar 
arrived, and at once saw Stella ; he told her 
that his friend the great surgeon, might be 
expected shortly, but that in the meanwhile 
he would first examine the patient himself. 

Stella herself conducted him to the Folly. 
She had left Madame sitting by Viotti's 
bedside, when she quitted the sick room to 
receive the London doctor, and she went on 
before to prepare her and her charge for his 
visit. 

" What a strange uncomfortable pla' 
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remarked the doctor as he wound up the 
spiral staircase. u No wonder the poor fellow 
fell over in the dark. It's a bad place for 
illness here, but of course he could not be 
moved." 

" Take care, Sir James, please to take 
hold of the rope at this broken place. We 
could not have it repaired on account of the 
noise.'' 

Sir James Dunbar shivered slightly. Did 
he remember that strange second sight, nearly 
four years ago, when the dancing lights of the 
setting sun, showed him the faces of his dead 
in the shining windows of that lofty campanile ? 

Stella entered the room, and saw that 
Madame had left it. Viotti lay very still, 
with his eyes shut, his face white as the 
pillow on which his head rested. It was all 
very silent in that small chamber, in which* 
the sufferer lay all alone. 

She stole to the foot of the bed, and the 
physician followed her and stood by her 
side. 

"Monfrere" she spoke in a low hushed 
tone, " Sir James Dunbar, the great London 
doctor, has come down to see you." 

Viotti opened his eyes, with an expression 
almost of terror in them, and on his face ; 
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then a cry came from his lips, a cry almost 
like a shriek, and the sound it formed was — 

" Father ! " 

Whilst the old physician, transfixed as 
though to stone, covered his face with his 
two hands and groaned — 

" Allan, my son ! my son ! " 

Stunned, scared, realizing nothing, save 
that she and they had received some terrible 
shock, Stella turned away, closed the door 
gently behind her, and left the two together. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ONLY A PAIR OP BLACK GLOVES. 

At the hour in which Stella began her toilette 
for the concert at Sydney House, Sir James 
Dunbar returned to his house in Harley 
Street. He had made an unusually long 
round of fashionable patients that day, and 
was tired, and rather later than usual ; rather 
harsher, and shorter in his manner, too, his 
confidential man-servant said to himself. 

The London season was now at its full 
height. The carriages were hurrying to 
and fro with their dining hour company, and 
the gloom within of the heavy old house, 
appeared doubly gloomy as contrasted with 
the stir and gaiety without, but gloom and 
heaviness were by no means a displeasing 
atmosphere to the fashionable doctor ; he 
positively disliked brightness and gaiety, and 
both were banished from his still and sombre 
home. 

Medical man though he was, and therefore 
liable to be called upon at unusual hours, 
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there was not a more clock-work establish- 
ment in London than his. The servants were 
wise in their generation, for they knew when 
they were well off, and exactly knew also the 
length of their master's foot, and to the frac- 
tion of an inch how far they might go, and 
they never stepped that fraction farther. The 
-domestic arrangements were methodical and 
formal, and rarely deviated in hours or 
customs. 

Sir James Dunbar stepped out of his car- 
riage and immediately went to dress for 
dinner, which he did daily for his solitary 
meal as regularly and scrupulously as though 
about to receive company, and his dinner like 
his morning dress was fautlessly perfect. 

The dinner bell sounded ; before its echo 
had died away, the doctor had entered the 
dining-room. 

As he passed a side table his eye caught 
sight of a large black-bordered envelope which 
lay upon it. He stopped and took it up and 
read — 



" In Memory of Jessie Patterson, who died 
April — , 183 — , aged seventy years." 



James Dunbar was not a man who wore 
his heart upon his sleeves, yet if his confiden- 
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tial servant had taken the trouble to observe- 
his master, he might have seen a contraction 
of the brow, a quivering of the lips, a pallor 
of the cheek, and a trembling of the hand, a& 
he read these words. And if the servant had 
observed all this, do you think he would have 
attributed the agitation to so slight a cause 
as a pair of mourning gloves in memory of a 
woman seventy years of age ? 

For you see black gloves were by no means 
novel articles in the doctor's house. 

"Who brought this parcel, and when?" 
enquired the master. 

" A shabby undertaker's man, Sir James, 
about two o'clock, I think it was. He said the 
funeral was to-day. It was only a pair of 
black gloves for a woman, he said, sir." 

Sir James took his place at the table, gently 
laying down the envelope by his side, face- 
downwards, and the dinner proceeded in 
solemn solitary state. Nothing hurried,, 
nothing forgotten. When the cloth was about 
to beremoved,hetookupthe envelopeand held 
it in his hand, and if the confidential man who 
waited on Sir James, and the other servants 
who waited on the confidential man, had ob- 
served their master, they would have seen the 
same signs of emotion as when he first lifted 
the packet from the side table. 
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But as before, neither did observe him^ 
Master and servants each went their own 
way, and provided the first was exactly 
served, and the second comfortably housed,, 
fed, and paid, at these points all mutual in- 
terest ceased. There was nothing to tempt 
curiosity, still less to excite- affection in the 
master's habits and character. Yet strange 
to say the head man did look longingly and 
anxiously at the packet in the master's hand, 
though he little cared for its effects on the 
master's feelings, and when he saw him go to 
the fire-place and plac§ the envelope on the 
mantel-shelf before seating himself in the arm- 
chair drawn close to a cheerful fire — for the 
dining-room in Harley Street had generally a 
fire, even in summer evenings — a look of 
decided disappointment came over the head 
man's face as though he were balked of some- 
thing. 

For a heavy black mail was levied as a 
perquisite by right due on the numerous 
morning badges which came to Harley 
Street. Of course Sir James could not wear 
a tithe of the gloves in memoriam, which found 
their way within its doors, nor make use of 
the innumerable hat-bands and scarves, 
always in those days sent in compliment to 
the doctor, whether or no he attended the 
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remarked the doctor as he wound up the 
spiral staircase. " No wonder the poor fellow 
fell over in the dark. It's a bad place for 
illness here, but of course he could not be 
moved/' 

" Take care, Sir James, please to take 
hold of the rope at this broken place. We 
could not have it repaired on account of the 



noise.'' 



Sir James Dunbar shivered slightly. Did 
he remember that strange second sight, nearly 
four years ago, when the dancing lights of the 
setting sun, showed him the faces of his dead 
in the shining windows of that lofty campanile ? 

Stella entered the room, and saw that 
Madame had left it. Viotti lay very still, 
with his eyes shut, his face white as the 
pillow on which his head rested. It was all 
very silent in that small chamber, in which* 
the sufferer lay all alone. 

She stole to the foot of the bed, and the 
physician followed her and stood by her 
side. 

"Monfrere" she spoke in a low hushed 
tone, " Sir James Dunbar, the great London 
doctor, has come down to see you." 

Viotti opened his eyes, with an expression 
almost of terror in them, and on his Sauce ; 
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funeral of his patients. So there was a plea- 
sant little private arrangement with the under- 
takers, by which a handsome silk dress was 
secured now and again to the housekeeper, 
and as handsome a consideration to the 
butler ; and thus hat-bands, scarves, and 
gloves already more than paid for were re- 
turned intact, and did service at least a second 
time at cost price. 

As the head man left the dining-room he 
breathed an earnest aspiration that the gloves 
might be finally overlooked. 

They were not overlooked, far from it. 
When the servants had really left the room 
Sir James Dunbar rose, went to the door, 
and locked it, then returning to the chimney- 
piece, he took down the black bordered 
packet, and drawing a chair to the table 
placed the envelope on it, and leaning his 
arms and head down upon the packet, he 
groaned heavily. 

Only a pair of black gloves ! only a pair of 
gloves in memory of a woman, how could 
such a trifle excite such deep feelings in the 
breast of this cold, hard man, this rich pros- 
perous physician, and the woman in whose 
memory they were sent, seventy years of age ! 
What romance or regret could attach itself to 
a woman seventy years old ? 
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Do they not say that in the moment of 
drowning all the past life rushes in one full 
fell vision across the struggling parting soul. 

Even so — not in successive views, but as it 
were in one spread landscape — sunshine and 
shadow, mountain and valley, plain and wood 
— did the whole retrospect of James Dunbar's 
past life appear before his mental sight and 
awakened wounded heart. 

For he had a heart after all, this chill 
cynical man, or rather it should be said there 
was one soft place in his otherwise hard heart, 
a vulnerable spot, like Achilles' heel after 
the Styxian bath, a spot which the petrifying 
waters had not touched, and where any wound 
would prove to be a mortal one. 

And this was what he saw. Words are 
not omniscient like thought and mental 
vision, and what he saw at once we must 
follow in order, in detail, piece by piece, from 
the sweet beginning to the bitter end, and this 
was what he saw. 

More than sixty years before, far away 
north in the eastern highlands of Scotland, 
somewhere near the mountains which over- 
shadow Lochnagar, two children were coming 
home from school. They were on the hills, 
and had yet two miles to reach their homes. 
It was bitter winter weather, and the snow 
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lay thick on brae and fell, when suddenly a 
.storm came on, a blinding snow storm, and 
they fell and stumbled, and lost their way, 
poor bairns ! She was but seven and he ten 
years old, and they crept by chance, or it 
were better said by God's pity, under the hill- 
side into a sort of cave, which sheltered them 
from the extreme violence of the weather. 

For two days the parents and neighbours 
sought and searched in vain. At last they 
were found, the girl, with strange presence of 
mind in one so young, was trying to awaken 
her companion, who was rapidly falling into 
the deadly snow sleep. She had taken off her 
own plaid and upper dress, and had wrapped 
them round the boy, and when her father 
tenderly raised her in his arms and pressed 
her to his bosom, she murmured ere she 
fainted — 

" Oh, never mind me, father, take care of 
Jemmy." 

He was the minister's son, she the head 
shepherd's child, but there was no barrier of 
rank here, tot he was one of twelve children, 
and the minister was very, very poor, and 
often said his bairns were as much fed by 
miracle, as was the prophet by the ravens. 
But the shepherd was well paid, and besides 
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farmed some barren acres on his own ac- 
count, and there was only a baby sister be- 
sides Jessie in the shepherd's family. So the 
great growing hungry boy, who did not get 
too much of the scanty larder stores at the 
Manse, was right glad with the warm wel- 
come always accorded him at the shepherd's 
fireside, and the broth and haggis without 
stint which awaited him there, and he was as 
son and brother, rather than guest in the 
shepherd's household. 

So time went on, and James and Jessie 
learnt their lessons side by side, sitting on the 
same form, and reading together from the 
same book. They wandered together over 
the moor, and climbed together the hill-side, 
and lingered a bit together after kirk, and it 
•was considered a settled thing by the neigh- 
bours that Minister Dunbar's long lad and 
David Patterson's comely lassie would fore- 
gather ain of these days. 

Yes, she was a comely lassie, and a good 
one also, and James Dunbar thought, 
nay, was sure he loved her, and in his way he 
did, for he had seen no other — and the young 
must love as the ivy must cling, and will 
take to what is nearest to them, rather than 
not cling at all — and when,, after much diffi- 
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culty and pinching, it was settled by the 
minister and his wife that James should go 
to Aberdeen and study for a doctor, he and 
Jessie walked off alone together, the last 
Sabbath after kirk, and solemnly plighted 
their mutual troth. 

James Dunbar worked very hard, and lived 
still harder, and rewarded his parents for 
their self-denial on his behalf by his steadi- 
ness and diligence, but there is nothing sure 
in this world but change, and before the year 
had quite gone by death called suddenly at 
the Manse, and took away the minister with 
him. 

There was next to nothing for the widow 
and her twelve children, but after a time, in 
one way and another, money and friends were 
raised up for them, and the mother found 
herself able to keep on her eldest and best 
loved son at his studies in Aberdeen. He 
never betrayed, and if any suspected, none 
knew certainly the privations he endured, 
nor with what stern resolve he kept on his 
path, nor how fixedly he determined to make 
his way in the world. 

In due time he passed, took all necessary 
degrees with unusual credit, and was fully 
qualified for practice in his chosen profession. 
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He came back home just to bid farewell to 
his mother and Jessie, for he had planned to 
go to London, considering there would be the 
head-quarters of fortune, and in London, 
therefore, he would push his way. 

He only came for one clear day, and early, 
very early next morning, Jessie accompanied 
him in a walk of some miles to a spot where 
the coach was to pass on its southern 
progress. 

When they reached this place, the coach 
was not in sight ; so there was time for a last 
farewell. 

They stood together for some minutes in 
silence, with hands clasped in one another's ; 
neither were of a demonstrative nature. At 
last Jessie said — 

" God be gude to ye, James, and gie ye 
gude success, but my heart feels sair. and 
heavy as to how and when we twa shall meet 
again." 

" Nae, nae, dinna fech, lass. I dinna say 
muckle of what I mean to do, but I hae not 
the glimmer of a misgiving but that I shall 
be ain of the first men in London some day." 

"And forget your puir Scotch friends," 
said Jessie, with the prophetic fear of jealousy. 

"Nae, nae, Jessie, my lass, not so; we 

VOL. III. o 
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will write to ain anither by times, and when 
I can keep a wife, I will either come and 
fetch you myself, or send siller for your 
coming to me. Good-by, dear Jessie." 

The coach had come up and stopped for 
him now, and he mounted quickly and eagerly, 
the small bundle of all his worldly possessions 
in his hand. He nodded kindly to Jessie as 
the coach started again, but he never once 
looked back at the figure standing by the 
roadside, watching the receding vehicle — that 
comely snooded maiden, with her tearful 
yearning eyes, her bare feet, and tartan scarf 
over her head and shoulders. 

" No, he never once looked back," Jessie 
said mournfully to herself, as she slowly re- 
turned on her way home. 

They corresponded regularly, if not very 
frequently, for postage was a grave consider- 
ation in those days. James soon found friends 
in London. The admirable cc holding to- 
gether " of the Scotch rarely leaves a country- 
man friendless in a strange city or country, 
and he speedily obtained some under- work in 
a hospital, and being ready to undertake and 
perform well any work, however hard or 
humble, he managed to support himself re- 
spectably. He was ever buoyed up with the 
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prospect, which he never doubted for a moment, 
that his ultimate success was certain, if he 
only had patience to wait for it. 

All the same, it was a life of hardship and 
privation, unvaried by relaxation or amuse- 
ment of any kind. The outside of the shop 
windows, and a rare walk in the parks on 
Sundays, were the extreme limits of his 
pleasures. 

He was not only respected, but liked by the 
practitioners and students of the hospital he 
attended, and one day a young English surgeon 
said to a Scotch one — 

" That poor devil of a countryman of 
yours, Sawney — I mean Dunbar — is burning 
the candle at both ends ; it's * all work and 
no play ' with him, and an uncommon dull 
boy Jack will come out of this process, I 
expect." 

The Scotchman agreed with these senti- 
ments, but added " that both money and time 
were wanted for pleasure, and he feared 
Dunbar was short in both these particulars." 

" Well, I am going to Ranelagh to-night," 
said the Englishman, " and should not at all 
dislike a companion. Dunbar is not bad 
company when he chooses. I'll stand treat, 
and as he is a proud fellow, shall invent a 
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white lie, and say I have two tickets given 
me, and ask him to take one. It will brighten 
him up a bit." 

" He is engaged to-night in hospital work, 
I know," said the Scotchman. 

"Well, you could manage at a pinch to 
take his place, couldn't you ? and I will take 
him. Now, be good-natured for once, Sawney, 
and oblige us both." 

The Scotchman would not have given 
Dunbar money to make his fortune, but he 
did not grudge putting himself out o# the 
way by helping him with his labour. The 
Englishman would not have given Dunbar 
his labour to save his life, I fear, but he did 
not grudge his money; so the proposed 
arrangement was settled between them. 

" Dunbar," said the English surgeon, "I 
have two free passes for Ranelagh, and should 
take it quite as a favour if you would go with 
me to-night. Saunders says he is willing to 
do your work at St. ." 

" 1 never go to theatres ; thank you all the 
same," replied Dunbar, for his mother had 
made him promise he would not enter a 
theatre, and he had had neither the cash nor 
the inclination to disobey her. 

" Nonsense, man, it's not a theatre. Bane- 
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lagh is a garden, .where the people wander 
about like lambkins, as innocent as the birds 
and beasts in Eden." 

" Oh," said Dunbar, " that's quite a different 
thing ; if it is not a theatre, I don't mind 
going. I promised the folks at home not to 
go to one, and I shall keep my promise ; but 
I should like idleness and a stretch in a garden 
for once." 

So they went, and Dunbar was treated by 
his friend to punch and oysters, and when he 
asked what there was to pay, was told it was 
all freely given by the owner of the garden 
in return for the pleasure of seeing the 
company ; at which the simple young surgeon 
observed, " That it was vera gude and hospi- 
table of the owners, but he feared they would 
not find it answer," and the other said, " Oh, 
you see, it is all benevolence ; pay was no 
manner of consideration with the owners of 
Kanelagh." 

So he chaffed Dunbar to his heart's content, 
till a bell rang, and knowing the signal, he 
cried — 

" Make haste, Dunbar, that's for the divine 
Coralie; we must secure good places." 

They hurried with a crowd in the direction 
of a temporary theatre, and pushed into fore- 
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most places near the stage. Every part was 
soon filled to suffocation, for a favourite 
French dancer was to exhibit powers which 
had taken the town by storm. 

The piece was mythological. Venus rising 
from the sea. Jove was already seated on 
the top of Olympus, which celestial mount 
was represented by a very slippery globe, off 
which Juno, the god's wife, was in constant 
danger of sliding. Various minor deities 
were grouped at the foot. Poor Vulcan, the 
husband, looked very forlorn, covered as he 
was with soot and jealousy, and not without 
reason, for Mars — who squinted by the way — 
was preparing to ogle Venus the moment she 
appeared. 

"What's that Jove has in his hand?" 
whispered Dunbar. 

" Oh, those are his thunderbolts," replied 
his friend. 

" They look like poker and tongs to me." 

" You must not look too closely at the 
properties in these temporary places," was 
the answer. " It's the general effect must be 
considered. Hush.' ' 

Hush ! No need of hush for Dunbar. 
Venus was. rising from the sea. As she did 
so, all sorts of glittering waterdrops appeared 
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to fall from her person. She dropped the 
sparkling robe which represented this so 
deftly, that none perceived the deception, and 
with a glide, a bound — what was it ? no one 
detected the secret of the movement — had 
swam in air across the stage, and falling on 
one knee before Jove, she held up a pink sea 
shell as a tributary offering. 

Then she arose and performed her pas and 
pantomime, the very poetry of motion, the 
very marvel of movement, whilst the band 
played gay dance music, and the audience 
applauded. 

She was an exquisite little creature, a perfect 
pocket Venus ; her little limbs were like fairy 
models. Surely she had strayed away from 
Queen Mab's train, or was she not rather 
Queen Mab herself? whilst she had the most 
wondrous eyes ever set in mortal head, so 
large, so lustrous, so marvellously expressive. 

The effect of this sight upon the young 
Scotchman's senses was as intoxicating as 
abundant wine would have been upon his brain. 
He had never heard of, still less seen, a scene 
like this. As he gazed, it seemed at once a 
lifetime and a moment, and as the painted 
spangled creature, all gauze, and movement, 
and tinsel, floated before him, he felt as if all 
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strength and power of volition had left his 
frame. 

Spell-bound he gazed on. Suddenly there 
was a crash, a fall, and the gilded butterfly 
fell through the temporary stage, and dis- 
appeared. 

How he got there he never knew ; but he 
was the first to find his way to the poor 
crushed, insensible form, and had cleared away 
the broken boards and supports beneath which 
she lay, before the stage carpenters had 
arrived upon the spot. 

As he lifted her in his long strong arms, ho 
wondered that such tiny proportions should 
have performed such wonderful feats of skill 
and strength ; very tenderly he carried her 
to a carriage her maid had summoned. His 
friend joined him, and on the authority 
claimed as medical men, they went with her 
to her house. 

The friend who had taken Dunbar to 
Eanelagh was by no means unskilful, and 
together they examined the poor maimed 
form, still insensible, and fearfully injured. 

Remedies were short and rough in those 
days, and Dunbar's friend said — 

" There is but one course I can see, Dun- 
bar, this leg must come off there, just above 
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the knee, sooner or later it must be done ; 
why not set about it at once ? And as you 
are the most skilful operator I know, surely 
it would be better to put the poor soul out of 
her pain, before she gets too delirious." 

For the sufferer was beginning to toss her 
head on the pillow, on which her long black 
hair streamed, and she was continually tap- 
ping the coverlet with her forefinger, and 
•counting without ceasing, " an, deux, trois — 
un, deux, trois — un, deux, trots." 

Dunbar shuddered as he looked upon the 
mangled limb, so shortly before moving in 
such graceful symmetry. " Can we not save 
it ? " he said, " it is her bread — her life." 

" Nonsense, man — saving the limb will not 
restore its action. The divine Coralie's 
dancing days are over for ever. You hesitate 
— well, she cannot be in better hands. Save 
the limb if you can. I say you cannot." 

" I do not say we can save it ; but let us at 
least wait until to-morrow." 

" With all my heart ; at what hour shall I 
come ? " 

They settled this, and Dunbar's friend left 
him with the patient. At the earnest entreaty 
of her maid, Dunbar promised he would not 
leave them that night. 
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The bed and sitting-rooms communicated by 
folding doors, the former looked over the 
river, the latter into the street. He opened 
the doors and a little of the windows to give 
the sufferer air, for he feared the fever in* 
creasing, then went out and obtained some 
medicines whichhe prepared and administered, 
and then leaving the maid by the bedside, he 
sat down in the sitting-room and waited. 

Every sound of street and river entered 
clear and distinct from the quiet night into 
these chambers of suffering. The tide was 
ebbing with the mournful retreating sound 
peculiar to a falling river tide. The measured 
movement of the oar of a late waterman fell 
as softly on the ear as the dripping water that 
dropped from his oar. The passing voices 
and tread of the street, varied now and then 
by a street row with the watch were distinctly 
heard, whilst above all other sounds, clear and 
distinct from them, was the incessant, low, de- 
lirious jabber of the poor dancer, " un 9 deux, 
trois — un 9 deux, trots — un 9 deux, trots." 

Never in all James Dunbar's after experi- 
ence had he ever passed a single night like 
that. He watched without the slightest 
inclination to sleep, alleviating the sufferer 
to the best of his power, noting every change 
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as anxiously as if his own life depended upon* 
his watchfulness. Towards morning the 
talking ceased, and she slept. 

His friend came at the appointed hour, and 
again urged amputation; but it was not 
until this and several days had passed, that 
Dunbar would consent. At last even he ad- 
mitted the necessity ; but the question was 
by whom it was to be accomplished. He 
could not endure that another should touch 
that fairy limb, he felt as if it would be as 
death for him to be himself the operator. 

They had the case pretty much to them- 
selves, these young surgeons. At first the 
accident made a great stir, and the door was 
besieged by anxious enquirers, some of the 
highest rank. By-and-by the report got 
about that the case was hopeless, and that 
there was talk of amputation ; so fine ladies 
were horrified, and fine gentlemen shrugged 
their shoulders, and poor Coralie first ceased 
to be talked about, and then was quite for- 
gotten. 

At last the day, no longer to be delayed, 
came for the operation, and the young prac~ 
titioners settled they would administer some 
strong opiate to spare themselves as % well as 
her the suffering they shrank from sharing, 
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as well as inflicting. They agreed they 
would keep this a profound secret, for it was an 
unheard-of thing in those days to care about 
lessening a patient's pain. 

So they put her into the opiate sleep, and 
when all was over, and she at length awoke 
to consciousness, she said gaily to Dunbar, 
who was sitting by the bedside — 

" I feel so much better, Monsieur, when do 
you think I shall be able to take the part of 
the pas de deesse again ? " 

Ah, poor Coralie ! never again, never again! 

It had been hard to Dunbar to deprive her 
of her limb, it was far, far harder for him to 
deprive her of hope — of life — of bread. 

They thought she would have died of her 
despair, so wild, so passionate was her grief. 
But time passed, and she still lived, crippled, 
emaciated, broken-spirited — but she still 
lived ; although for a long time no persuasion 
could induce her to leave her bed. 

Another trial now came following hard 
upon the first. All the poor dancer's money 
was gone. The illness, with its consequent 
carelessness and waste, had not only spent 
what there was, but had accumulated debt. 
The faithful maid, Eugenie, had disposed of 
every trinket, pawned every available posses- 
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sion, and now all her resources were at an 
end. What was to be done ? 

It is to be questioned if, during all this 
time, Dunbar had given as much as one 
thought to Jessie Patterson. The possession 
— for it was like a possession — which had 
entered into him, had effaced her very memory 
from his mind as completely as the writing 
on a slate would be effaced by the passing 
over it of a wet sponge. Just before the 
time this incident had occurred he had 
changed his lodgings, and had omitted to 
send Jessie his new address, so he not only 
had not written to her, but had not received 
any letter from her. 

It was therefore by a mere chance that his 
late landlady, meeting one of his friends whom 
she knew from his having frequently visited 
Dunbar at her house, gave him the last letter 
which had arrived from Jessie, and which she 
happened to have about her at the time, and 
the friend of course passed it on to Dunbar. 

It was written in a gentle yet hurt tone, 
complaining of his silence, and earnestly 
begging for a few lines of intelligence as to 
his health and welfare, and also for the reason 
of the long break in his correspondence. 

He sat long thinking, with this letter in his 
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hand, brooding over it with an angry, sullen 
feeling, that it must be answered somehow, 
and decisively. There was no reason of 
course, he thought, why he should break with 
Jessie. He had not analysed his feelings for 
the dancer, no word or gesture of love had 
been offered by him or accepted by her, and 
if there had been any such demonstration it 
must be the death-toll, not the marriage peal, 
which would strike for the poor maimed 
sufferer. No ; there was nothing, less than 
nothing, there. And yet — and yet — he 
wished all could be at an end with him and 
Jessie Patterson. 

There was no room for her in a heart in 
which so complete a contrast had — not ex- 
actly captivated, but bewildered, that heart. 
The powers of good and evil could coalesce 
with as harmonious an accord as that Jessie 
Patterson and the dancer Coralie should dwell 
together in the same breast. The latter was 
the expulsive power, and Jessie was expelled. 

He wrote in reply, but wrote very coldly. 
He had not written, he said, because there 
was nothing to tell. His prospects had not 
brightened — in short, they were darker rather 
than brighter. He scarcely earned daily 
bread for himself, and therefore dared not 
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T)urden himself with a wife. There was no 
prospect whatever of a prudent marriage, 
and he was tempted to think — regretfully 
tempted to think — that it would have been 
better for her certainly, perhaps it would 
have been better for both, if their too-hastily 
entered into engagement had never been 
undertaken. Still, he added, he considered 
himself bound in honour to Jessie, and as 
long as she herself held him to be so, he 
should regard himself in the light of her 
future husband. How future he could not 
venture to promise. 

" Oh ! mother, mother ! " cried Jessie, as 
.she finished reading this hard, cold letter, 
" James Dunbar is aye changed to me, and 
wishes to break our troth." 

The mother did not or would not see it in 
this light. " He is down-hearted, my lass, and 
fashes for your sake more than for his own." 

" Nae, nae, mother ; I have long misgave 
me that his heart was never truly mine. He 
never looked back when he went away; 
mother, he never once looked back ! " 

Soon after she said, " It is better to know 
the truth at once, mother. I will go to 
London, and see James Dunbar, and if it is as 
I fear I will set him free." 
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" That will be sair lines for you, my lass.'* 

" Aye, it will, God only knows how sair ; 
but if it is so, I shall have to bear it ; and I 
think, mother, it will be better, far better that 
I should stay on in London, whatever betide. 
I should pine away with grief if I came bacfc ; 
here I should give way to it, whilst with 
strangers I should be obliged to hide my 
sorrow, and if we can hide our sorrow it gets 
more chance of lessening. You have Jeannie 
growing up now, mother, and she can take 
my place." 

Her parents did not oppose her, and Jessie 
started on foot, and by what chance waggons 
and conveyances she could find on the road, 
she reached London just six months after the 
Ranelagh accident. 

She went at once to the old lodgings of 
James Dunbar. The landlady had heard a 
great deal of the "goings on," as she called 
it, of her late lodger and th§ French dancer, 
and joined the rest of her little world in 
judging the worst. She divined at the first 
moment, with woman's instinct, Jessie's posi- 
tion, and with the same instinct saw the true 
character of the girl ; so wisely holding her 
tongue about the scandal, she took her in 
at once, and kindly advised her to rest a 
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day before setting out on her search for 
Dunbar. 

" I am not at all sure of his whereabouts, 
my dear," she said. " You are his young 
woman, I can see that with half an eye, and 
hope he will prove worthy of you. Not that 
I believe much in the men myself, even the 
best of 'em. However, I may tell you I 
heard permiscus that he had a room now with 
Mrs. Grey s sister's husband's daughter, and 
Mrs. Grey is third cousin of my husband's 
niece. They keep a lodging-house out Chel- 
sea way, and I'll go and enquire for you to- 
morrow myself. ' ' 

It has been said that money troubles were 
gathering ominously over poor Coralie's 
head, and the very morning Jessie obtained 
information of Dunbar's address, and was 
starting to find him, an important conversa- 
tion had taken place between the young sur- 
geon and Coralie. 

He was quite aware of the shortness of 
cash with the poor dancer, and had helped 
all he could from time to time, in conjunc- 
tion with the faithful Eugenie ; but he had 
no idea of the extremity to which the pres- 
sure of want and debt had brought her till 
that morning. 

VOL. III. P 
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He had been there late the evening before, 
and now, as usual, had called the first thing 
in the morning, "professionally," as he 
always told himself. She had been better of 
late, and would sit in an arm chair, or lie on a 
sofa in her room. They had removed to very 
humble lodgings, and she had only one room 
now. Dunbar had contrived to procure a few 
comforts, and a good bed for her, for the room 
was but barely furnished, and many and many 
a positive necessary of life he had deprived 
himself of that he might be enabled to give 
Eugenie some little luxury for her mistress. 

Coralie ridiculed the awkward young doctor 
behind his back, atid treated him with capri- 
cious tyranny to his face. Yet in her solitude 
and pain, she pined for even his society ; she 
was restless in his absence, and compara- 
tively cheerful in his presence, and her smile 
of welcome was Dunbar's exceeding great 
reward. 

She would talk volubly to him in her broken 
English, and this morning, after a few of her 
pretty vivacious nothings, which held a strange 
charm over Dunbar, she turned round on him 
suddenly, and said — 

" Monsieur, sare, you are pduvre, poor man, 
is it not ? " 
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"Ah, yes, ma'mselle; I am poor — very 
poor." 

" Yees, I see your habit, coat, is tout a fait , 
Jrise 9 ravelled, I mean, sare. Ah, malheureuse 
merit, I am poor aussi, I wants money or I 
must die ; you are poor, you cannot me help; 
help is the word, helas" 

He had come so early, she still lay in her 
bed, and there was a seriousness and help- 
lessness in her large, sunk, hollow eyes, as 
she turned them full upon him, which went 
with keen pain to Dunbar's heart. 

" I have what you call debts. The gen 
dCarms, bailiffs you call, will come to-day and 
take my bed, this bed you gave me, and I 
must be coucher on the plancher, floor, I mean, 
and then I am turned into the street, and I 
die. I cannot dance to get money now ; I 
have no friends but you — and Eugenie; she 
is poor and I am poor, and you — you are 
poor, aussi que moi" 

Oh, had it come to this ! 

" Ma'mselle," he said, " tell me how much 
you want. I am poor, it is true, but I will 
do all I can to help you. How much do you 
want to pay these people ? " 

" How much ? All the things. I have 
rien 9 nothing. Ask Eugenie ; she will tell. I 
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do not know, I know nothing, it puzzles me, 
helcu" 

He at once went to Eugenie, faithful to the 
end, then hurried to his lodgings. He had a 
little store laid up against a rainy day, saved 
from scanty living and hard underpaid work. 
He took and counted it, but it fell short of 
the required amount. Then he went to a 
pawnshop, and raised some money on the 
huge silver watch, which was his father's 
once. 

Ah, could his mother who so solemnly 
gave that watch to her firstborn, have seen 
the act, and known for what purpose it was 
pledged, what would she have said ? I fear 
she would have had scant charity in her 
heart and judgment for the poor play actor, 
as she would have called her, who had 
thrown such a witching glamour over her 
Jamie's heart. 

This just made up the debt, and he re- 
turned in all haste to Coralie. He was only 
just in time. The two bailiffs were wrangling 
with Eugenie over the poor creature's bed, 
and they were in the very act of seizing it 
and turning her, as she said, upon the floor, 
into the street, anywhere, when Dunbar called 
them off and settled the score. 
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Then lie flew back to the poor victim's 
bedside. She lay with her great eyes dilated 
with terror, her poor maimed frame trembling 
with distress, her speech half paralysed with 
apprehension. 

He raised her in his arms, gave her cordials, 
soothed her, consoled her — he never knew, he 
never remembered, what he said. All the 
barriers of his cold reticent nature and habits 
were broken down, and he poured out all the 
pent-up, concentrated feelings of the last 
few months in assurances of the undying 
faithfulness, protection, and devotion with 
which he said he would serve her until his 
death. 

She did not hear a word, for she had fainted 
away; but there was one who did. Jessie 
Patterson had traced her false lover to his 
lodgings, and heard there the tale of the 
young doctor's affair with the foreign stage 
woman — a tale told without charity or ex- 
cuse ; for who thought ought but ill of her, 
a French dancer, or would give him, a poor, 
half-starved stranger, credit for ought but 
evil motives, inducing such devoted kindness ? 
They had given her the address of Coralie; 
«he had found it, and, entering the open and 
disordered house, had seen and followed Dun- 
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bar, as lie returned to Coralie's chamber, and, 
standing in the doorway, she heard and saw 
the scene just described. 

He looked up, their eyes met, and for the 
space of nearly two minutes, neither spoke. 
Then James Dunbar said, hoarsely — 

" This is no place for you." 

" Aye, no, James Dunbar ; it is nae place 
for me." But she did not move, neverthe- 
less. 

" Then go, dear Jessie," he said, rising and 
coming to her. 

"Not before you tell me where we may 
meet again, and soon, James Dunbar." 

He gave her an address, when and where ; 
he offered his hand, he was so eager to get 
rid of her. She did not take it, but silently 
turned, went down the stairs, and out of the 
house. 

Both kept the appointment. He — only 
hoping to be quit of his engagement. She — 
well, never mind what she hoped or feared — 
her feelings were too deep and sacred to be 
anatomitised. 

She held a broken coin in her hand. 

" James Dunbar," she said, " I do not ask 
if you love me now, there is no need of any 
such question. I do not ask if you ever 
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truly loved me ; it is better not to speak of 
that. I only ask if you wish to be free of 
your troth to me." 

At least he had shame enough not to own 
that he did wish to be free of his troth to her. 
So he evaded the question. 

"I am willing honourably to fulfil my 
promise, when it is in my power to do so, if 
you require me thus to act," he replied sul- 
lenly. 

^ 

" I did not ask you that. I said, and I say 
now, would you be free? I heard words 
from you to-day, James Dunbar, that should 
never be said from one man to two women ; 
but I will not be the one to break our troth. 
Speak, would you be free ? " 

But he did not speak. She waited — then 
she held the half coin towards him. 

" If you cannot, or will not, speak, James 
Dunbar, put down the other half, your half 
of the coin, and I shall understand you would 
be free." 

He took it out somewhere from his coat. 
He had it by him. Strange, that in all her 
after life — her sad and lonely life — it was a 
consolation to Jessie, the remembrance that 
Dunbar had kept that troth-coin still about 
him. 
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He could not resist the temptation to be 
free — and so easily. Yes, he took the other 
half from his bosom, and, without a word, 
placed it on the table beside hers. She took 
it up with her own. 

" Fare thee weel, James Dunbar," she 
said. " Fare thee weel, and for ever, and — 
and — God be with ye." 

So she went out into the night, carrying 
with her a wounded heart, which never healed 
until death stilled it. 



CHAPTER X. 



OORALIE THE YOUNGER. 



The shock of the bailiffs visit was too much 
for poor Coralie ; she sank rapidly, and still 
the young Scotch doctor and faithful French 
maid clung to, and managed to support her 
and themselves. 

One day she told Dunbar she knew her 
time was short, and she wished him to hear 
her history. Her mother she told him had 
been a Spanish gipsy dancer, who had mm 
away with her father — a French actor, at the 
time playing at Madrid — to his own country. 

From babyhood she was habituated to the 
Btage, and, having a natural and inherited 
aptitude for dancing, had been trained 
especially for this art. When very young, 
she was not yet twenty-two, she had attracted 
the notice of a foreigner of rank, an English- 
man she thought, only he spoke French like 
a native. He told her very little about him- 
self, she did not even know his real name ; 
it was in their register of marriage she said, 
but she never saw it when she signed ; for, 
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so thoroughly infatuated was he with her,, 
her father had no trouble in obtaining his 
demand for a marriage — which took place 
legally at the English Embassy, on his part, 
with all due French obligations on hers. He 
took her from the stage to a chateau in the 
country, and for nearly two years, during 
which time a daughter was born, they lived 
very happily together. Then the old story 
happened : he grew tired of his toy, stayed 
away from their home, his visits grew rarer 
and rarer, and, at last, they ceased altogether. 
At last her father came, and told her her 
husband had deserted her for an opera singer, 
and that she must return to the stage again. 

She was helpless, there was no redress, and 
she had no alternative. Her husband, her 
father said, had quitted France, and left no 
trace of his direction. She- afterwards found 
her father had betrayed her, had sold all 
papers and certificates of her marriage, and 
his history, to her, unworthy husband, who 
was eager to be rid of her, and to destroy all 
record of the union., Her unworthy father 
afterwards forwarded to her husband a false 
account of his daughter's death; news for 
which the unprincipled Englishman had pro- 
mised a large sum of money. 
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So she returned to her old profession, and 
had been successful and popular, until this- 
unhappy accident. 

" My child is at a convent school at Paris," 
continued Coralie, " she is between five and 
six years old. I have no money to leave to 
keep her there. When I am dead, Eugenie 
has promised to fetch my child, and I will 
give her to you to take care of in memory of 
me. All girl as she is, my husband once 
told me that if we should have no son, she 
would be a very great lady in his own land. 
A very great lady indeed, in her own right ; 
do not forget this that I say, Monsieur ; per- 
haps the good God may give her her rights 
some day. 

" I never forgot Monsieur. I always re- 
membered, poor dancer as I was, that I was 
also the true wedded wife of a great seigneur ; 
and I determined never to do anything, which 
by my conduct, should stain his name ; or,, 
far worse, hurt my child's fortune; and I 
never did. Whether he is alive or dead, I 
know not ; but, believe me, it is God's truth 
I am telling you." 

Dunbar promised her all she asked. It 
comforted him very much — the poor young 
dancer's simple testimony to her own purs 
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character ; and lie again and again assured 
her her child should be to him as his own. 

Her time was drawing very near now, and 
there was one thing which troubled Dunbar. 
He was not by temperament a religious man, 
and had secretly rebelled many a time at the 
strict religious regulations of his father's 
household. Since his arrival in London 
he had thrown over all semblance of religious 
forms, yet he was a man of strong sense, 
and, in some degree, of right feeling. He could 
not, therefore, nor would he if he could, so 
completely ignore all his early impressions and 
teaching, as not to feel it was hazardous, to 
say the least, to die like the beasts, without 
one single thought of preparation for the 
dread hereafter. 

Of course the son of the Scotch Calvinist 
minister had not much sympathy with the 
Catholic faith, to which poor Coralie 
nominally belonged ; but there was no time 
for change, or dispute of creed, and, accord- 
ing to her lights, he wished she should 
arrange for her coming dark journey. 

She was as utterly destitute of religious 
sentiment as her Pagan mother would have 
been. She spoke, it is true, of the " bon 
Dieu" but it was a mere figure of speech, as 
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she would speak of the pas de deesse she per- 
formed when invoking the Jupiter of her 
pantomime, and when Dunbar enquired if she 
did not wish to see a priest, she said — 

" A priest ? certainly, if it is your wish, 
but we actors, .we others, do not love the 
priests, they deny us human burial. No, my 
people do not love the priests ; but as you 
will." 

Then she took a little amulet, which had 
been her mother's god, from under her pillow 
and kissed it — this was her mother's 
faith — and said that Eugenie should " get 
some tapers on the morrow, and take 
them to the Spanish chapel, and offer them 
there to appease the bon Dieu" Such was 
her father's faith. 

But the candles were never offered. Before 
the morrow, Coralie had quitted this world, 
and Eugenie went to the chapel, it is true, 
but it was with a small offering to put up 
prayers for the poor dead soul, who had 
rarely, if ever, offered them up when living 
for herself. 

Dunbar arranged and paid for the simple 
funeral. He and Eugenie were the only 
mourners, and immediately after, the latter set 
off to Paris for Coralie's child. 
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" Monsieur need not give her more than 
her passage money to Calais," she told him, 
" he had been robbed enough already. She 
had friends in France, who would at once 
help her, and she would surely bring back 
the pauvrette to Monsieur le docteur, who had 
been so good to the poor mother. 1 ' 

Several weeks passed, and then she re- 
turned. The young surgeon had been push- 
ing his way harder than ever, for with the 
prospect of a child to maintain, his look out f 
in a pecuniary point of view, was getting 
serious. 

When Eugenie brought her charge to his 
lodgings, his heart yearned, for Coralie's sake, 
towards her motherless child, who stood 
glowering at him at the door of the one chamber 
which served him for bed and sitting-room. 

She was rather a strange-looking child, 
with large blazing black eyes, a high, aquiline 
nose, unusual for her age ; compressed lips 
and long black hair, which fell over her fore- 
head into her eyes, and which she tossed back 
from time to time like a deer tossing back its 
antlers. 

She could not speak one word of English, 
and when Dunbar gently addressed her, she 
burst into a volley of abusive French, which 
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Eugenie's "Fi doncs" " Tais tois" &c., &c., 
-checked as little as if they had been addressed 
to a storm of hail. 

He placed the little vixen at a good, but 
strict school, and was at first hardly pressed 
indeed to find the needful payments, but his 
ability and industry were beginning to find 
their reward. He gradually but surely made 
his way, and by the time the younger Coralie 
was nineteen years of age, Dr. Dunbar was 
•established at the West End of London as a 
well-known fashionable doctor. 

Yes, she was grown up, and she must now 
leave school. The question was, what was to be 
done with her? She had not a friend in the 
wide world but himself and Eugenie, who was 
established (and by Dunbar) in a foreign eat- 
ing-house in Leicester Square. Besides, she 
was his solemn charge, bequeathed to him by 
that poor dying mother, who had thrown so 
strange a spell over his early life, and who 
had said to him, only half-an-hour before her 
death — 

" Be kind to her, Monsieur, as you have 
been kind to me. Let her be to you as in 
my place." 

So he called at the establishment at which 
Ooralie was still remaining. The head lady 
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sent for his ward, and then left them alone 
together* 

After the first greeting, he sat for some 
time looking on the floor, then suddenly 
raising his eyes, he saw Coralie standing 
immediately within the door, just as she had 
stood years before at the door of his humble 
lodging-room. 

Coralie the younger! Coralie? Yes, 
there she stood, as still, as perfectly motion* 
less as himself. He did not know her 
father's name, and had given her his own. 

Save in the large, dark lustrous eyes, now 
flashing wildly, now languid in repose, she 
was not in the least like her mother ; as un- 
like her in disposition as in person. 

The dancer had been petite to the extreme 
in figure ; the daughter was tall. The 
mother had sparkled with vivacity, wit, and 
grace, beaming with the kindliness of a sweet 
disposition, trusting, loveable and good. 

Coralie the younger was handsome, un- 
doubtedly, but slow in manner, repressed and 
reserved in speech ; apathetic, a careless ob- 
server would say ; an icy, snow-capped vol- 
cano of passion and self-will, a keen observer 
would judge. 

u Coralie," said James Dunbar, " you are- 
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now a woman, and must, of course leave this 
place. It is time you should now choose for 
yourself. I have kept nothing from you ; 
you know how you came into my charge. I 
grieve for your sake that you have no other 
friend. Tell me what are your wishes for 
the future ? " 

" You know my wishes," she answered, 
coldly, " I have no others." 

Dr. Dunbar frowned. 

" Those wishes cannot be ful filled, Coralie," 
and he looked fixedly at her. 

Any one, however quick at reading the 
signs of character, might have hesitated to 
decide which of these strong wills had the 
strongest ; which, in beating against the other, 
would soonest break; which would be the 
conqueror : the hard, unbending Scotchman, 
or the wilful, passionate woman, with the 
mingled blood of Spain, France, and England 
in her veins. 

" Why cannot they be fulfilled, sir ? Why 
should not the daughter follow her mother's 
profession ? I say again, I have no other 
wish, no other care in life, than to be as she 
was." 

Again Dr. Dunbar frowned. 

" We will not speak again of this, Coralie. 
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It is an impossibility ; it cannot be. Let us 
speak of it no more." 

" It was you who spoke of it, sir, not me. 
You enquired my wishes. I but answered 
your question." 

The Doctor was sore perplexed. What 
could he do with this girl ? Where could he 
place her ? There was but one alternative, 
and he adopted it. 

" Coralie, you have no home, no fortune, 
no name, no relatives, no friends, if I except 
myself, and I can only help you in one way, 
and that is, to offer myself to you as your 
husband. Coralie, will you accept this con- 
dition ? " 

She looked at him blankly, with no sign of 
assent or refusal, but did not speak. 

" I am more than double your age," he 
continued. " I may not strike your fancy as 
a younger man might do, but there are ad- 
vantages in my proposal, nevertheless, which 
you would not cast away if you knew the 
world better. My circumstances permit me 
to support a wife in affluence, nay, luxury. 
I should give you the protection of a husband, 
who would promise to be a faithful and at- 
tached one. In short, you would be secured 
the position of an honoured, wealthy, and, I 
trust, happy matron/' 
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She did not manifest any symptom of sur- 
prise, or pleasure, or dislike, but remained 
.silent, as if weighing his proposition. 

" Will you not give me an answer, Ooralie? ,, 
lie at length enquired. 

" Will you give me time, sir, to think it 
over?" she replied, " I cannot make up my 
mind so suddenly/' 

" Certainly. I shall be far more satisfied 
with your answer, favourable or otherwise, if 
it is the result of deliberation. Shall I give 
you a week ? " 

" No, a month, if you please," she answered, 
eagerly. 

" Be it so then, a month. Will you re- 
main on here for that period ? " 

"No, I will go to Eugenie, if you will 
allow me ; and will you do me the kindness, 
sir, of leaving me quite alone till then," and 
she added with some hesitation, " lend me a 
sura of money to pay my board with her. 

" With pleasure. How much ? " 

Coralie named a sum, which rather sur- 
prised him, but it was given without remark, 
and then, after she had declined any offer of 
assistance as to her removal, he bade her 
good-by and left the house. 

Eugenie, who, as before stated, was under 
the obligation of her establishment to Dr. 
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Dunbar, had never lost sight or interest in 
the child of her beloved mistress, and with 
her guardian's free consent had kept up con- 
stant intercourse with the strange, wilful girl. 
She had the good sense to discourage, by all 
the influence she possessed, Coralie's longing 
for the stage. She knew the Doctor's un- 
alterable objection to this course ; she felt 
Dunbar was her only friend, and foresaw the 
probability of the tie ending in marriage. She 
therefore steadily sided with his opinion 
against Coralie's desire. Besides, she knew — 
who better ? — the dangers, failures and trials 
of the life of an actress. 

Yet, when her child came to her and so 
passionately besought her aid in the great 
effort she was resolved to make in this 
supreme crisis of her life, and saw how in- 
tensely strong was her desire, and how re- 
pugnant to her feelings was the only other 
alternative off ered for her choice, she relented, 
and agreed to aid her, and Eugenie was not 
without the comfort of a secret conviction 
that the attempt would be in vain. 

So they settled that for one week Coralie 
should go to the management of all the theatres 
and try for an engagement however humble, 
*nd if this failed, Euger^° ^^Tuised she 
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would accompany her to Paris, and try for 
better fortune there. 

Poor Coralie ! without introduction, with- 
out recommendation, without aptitude for 
the desired profession, save in her inherited 
passionate desire for it, and, worse than all, 
without training, of course she failed. Scarcely 
could she obtain audience or hearing. She 
had by nature a superb voice, but it had 
never been cultivated. Dr. Dunbar, early 
perceiving the child's love for acting, had 
sternly put his foot on any study likely to 
foster or fit her for it. Music, therefore, 
had been strictly forbidden. It must be con- 
fessed that an education consisting of the 
elements of grammar, geography, the use of 
the globes, samplers of the alphabet and satin 
stitch, wasnot exactly suited to fit the ambitious 
Coralie for the sphere she coveted. 

England failing, the Paris scheme was 
carried out. The Empire was now established 
and the drama flourished under its auspices ; 
but the disappointment here was even more 
conclusive than in London, and at the end of 
her month of probation, Coralie in utter 
despair, accepted her guardian's offer of 
marriage. 

The treachery of man to woman, whether 
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in honourable or dishonourable transactions, 
is usually considered and treated by the 
world as a very venial crime. Yet I believe 
it rarely if ever goes unpunished by the re- 
tribution of a kind, fitting its own sin, and 
that a blight, if not a curse — hidden from the 
world it may be, but not the less sharp for 
that — attends the domestic or private life of 
the man who betrays or breaks a woman's 
heart. 

Dr. Dunbar's marriage was a thoroughly 
unhappy one. His wife scarcely tried to 
conceal her personal aversion for him. The 
violence of her temper was as much or more 
than her husband could endure ; his home life 
was simple misery, and it is likely this cause 
may have induced him more thoroughly to 
give himself up to his profession, both as a 
resource and a refuge. 

Be that as it may, success clothed him as 
with a mantle. His fame increased, and fame 
generally brings money. Dr. Dunbar became 
the most celebrated physician of the day, and 
on the event of some signal recovery of a 
member of the Royal family whom he attended,, 
he was knighted. 

"Were we hasty mortals closer, or less one- 
sided observers, we should perceive that the 
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balance of compensation is, even in this world, 
very evenly held. Does not a rush of worldly 
prosperity often attend the man whose home 
cupboard contains a skeleton of gigantic 
proportions ? while on the other hand, does 
not gaiety of heart and sweet love of kin, 
often surround him for whom blind Fortune 
persistently refuses to turn her wheel upper- 
most. 

One child, a son, was born to this loveless 
couple. Yet the mutual blessing did not 
draw the divided hearts nearer together, 
although never had parents received a more 
precious fairy gift than this boy proved ; a 
very prodigy of genius, sweetness and beauty. 

The father and mother each loved him in 
their different ways, to the extent of their 
capability of loving. He with the strong, if 
repressed affection, so often felt by an 
elderly man for an only son ; she with the 
fierce wild passion which might have been 
shared with a tigress or an eagle. 

Maternity has many phases. It should be 
and it often is, a heaven sent impulse, a holy 
responsibility, an unselfish sacrifice, for the 
good, not for the indulgence of another; a 
pure sweet flame, lighted from above, and 
ever ascending to the source from which it 
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came. It may be, and alas ! it still more often 
is, a mere blind animal instinct, a weak idolatry, 
a second-hand selfishness, a fierce passion which 
becomes a dark misfortune to the soul com- 
mitted to its charge. The last was Coralie's 
phase. It was not love, but maternal passion 
which she felt for her baby, her boy, her 
youth ; every feeling of her nature con- 
centrated itself into this centre. He was her 
second self, her idol, nay her god. 

The boy bore no resemblance to either of 
his parents, save perhaps in the magnificent 
eyes, and acquiline nose of his mother. He 
seemed to have leapt backwards over one 
generation, and inherited directly from his 
grandmother, the elder Coralie, all her 
charming, loveable qualities. The infatuated 
indulgence of his mother never spoilt him, 
he never returned her the insolent contempt, 
nay violence so often seen in the rude selfish 
conduct of the ordinary boy to the weak 
doting mother. He basked in kindness, and 
never abused it ; yet now and then at rare 
intervals, but still now and then, a fit of his 
mother's ungovernable disposition would 
come over him, but it had never on any 
occasion been directed against his mother 
herself. 
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Dr. Dunbar saw the singular likeness in 
look and character to Coralie, the dream of 
his youth, and as it grew day by day, and year 
by year, his heart secretly clung more 
and more to his boy. Notwithstanding, 
seeing and greatly disapproving the 
mother's worship and indulgence, he went 
to the opposite extreme, and repressed all 
expression of outward tenderness, for the 
child's sake (as he surely meant it), but this 
was a mistake. Allan grew to fear his father, 
to judge him cold, and harsh, and the mother, 
with jealous satisfaction, lost no opportunity 
of exciting her boy's distrust, and lessening 
his love for his father. 

His early years were of course committed 
to the mother. He soon showed an extra- 
ordinary genius for music, and when little 
more than a baby, and scarcely larger than 
the violin they put into his arms, he scraped 
upon it as his favourite toy, and at the earliest 
possible age Coralie obtained good instruction 
for the child in this instrument, on which 
he afterwards attained such exquisite pro- 
ficiency. 

At last Allan* s age made it advisable for his 
father to take the management of his educa- 
tion. Sir James Dunbar knew nothing of his 
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son's musical talent, or studies, his mother 
had kept the knowledge from her husband,, 
and had warned her son, that if it came to his 
father's ears, his music would be over for 
ever. As the doctor was by far the greater 
part of the day away from home, this secrecy 
was by no means a difficult matter to manage. 

The father wished to send his son to school, 
but the mother's opposition being so violent 
matters were compromised by the engage- 
ment of a daily tutor. Allan was /juick of 
parts, and learnt easily the rudiments of 
education, but when reading, writing and easy 
desultory knowledge had been attained, he 
grew idle, and returned with all the ardour 
and perseverance of his nature to the practise 
and study of his violin. 

As he grew older, in opposition to his 
father's prohibition, Allan with his mother's 
concurrence and aid, got into the habit of 
spending night after night at the theatres in 
company with the various musicians whose 
company Coralie encouraged for her son. 

By accident Sir James Dunbar discovered 
this ; his anger should have warned both 
mother and son that there were bounds they 
had better not pass. The boy would have- 
yielded, but the mother worked upon his 
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pride, represented her husband as an unjust 
tyrant, against whom they had a right to 
rebel, and all went on as before, save that 
more caution was exercised in their future 
arrangements. 

Allan was now nearly sixteen years old, 
beautiful as a young Antinous, and with his 
violin performances talked of by every one, 
known to every one, but his own father. 
That father after his morning consultations, 
was rarely at home, except to eat and sleep ; 
but it chanced one afternoon, in the full 
London season, he returned unexpectedly to 
Harley Street, and was somewhat surprised to 
hear the sound of music in the rooms above. 

He mounted the stairs, and softly opened 
the drawing-room door. The front room was 
filled with company ; a crowd of fashionable 
ladies grouped round Lady Dunbar, were 
flattering her as to the beauty and talents of 
her son. A number of the first musicians 
and amateurs then in town were standing or 
sitting about the apartment, and between the 
two rooms was his son, who had been enter- 
taining the company by playing on his violin. 
The accompanists were in the room behind, 
and the boy at the moment his father was 
standing so near him, had paused to smile and 
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bow, and received the applause of the com- 
pany, and then with another bow, and that a 
thoroughly professional one, resumed his 
playing. 

Sir James retired unseen ; he went below, 
and one by one examined and cross-questioned 
his servants, who gave forced, but unwilling 
testimony to the way affairs had been going 
on in his own house ; affairs of which he 
alone was ignorant. Then he paid a visit to 
the tutor, and learnt confirmatory tidings. 
In short there was a scene that night between 
the father, mother, and son, compared to 
which all former storms had been as a 
summer breeze. 

Sir James sternly insisted on the total re- 
linquishment of all musical studies, and 
theatrical company. The son openly refused 
compliance, and violently rebelled against 
any interference with his life and pursuits, 
and he was fiercely supported by his mother. 
Indeed they both agreed in such resolute 
defiance, and couched their opposition in 
words and manner of such dire and provoking 
offence, that the outraged husband and 
father, irritated beyond endurance, coolly 
took up the violin, the subject of all this 
passion, which was lying by, and deliberately 
broke it to pieces before them. 
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This precious violin beloved of Allan's 
soul, procured by his mother regardless of 
cost or trouble, through the first judge in 
London, and therefore of the world ; this 
treasure of his heart, this companion of his 
life, and was it destroyed for ever I An un- 
governable fury took possession of Allan 
Dunbar, and springing like a leopard upon 
its enemy, he struck his father in blind and 
frantic rage. 

Roused by this insult, beyond all power of 
self-control, Sir James Dunbar snatched up a 
heavy gold-headed stick, which according to the 
fashion of the medical men of his youth he 
still always carried, and returned the blow 
with it by a chastisement so severe, that the 
slight stripling, although as tall as his father, 
was but a reed in the nervous grasp of the 
old but stalwart Highlander. The father 
little knew the weight of his blows, and the 
consequences were, that the slight overgrown 
lad was carried fainting to a bed of sickness, 
and when he rose from it, there were signs of 
deformity which would never be cured, 
caused by the injury to the spine between the 
poor boy's shoulders. 

To us of this softer generation it seems not 
only an unjustifiable, but a brutal act, this- 
parental corporal punishment ; and it is not 
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in extenuation, but in explanation, it is re- 
marked, that in the times of which we are 
writing, it was not only not an uncommon, 
but a tolerated, nay approved proceeding, for 
a father to " horsewhip" (as it was termed), 
his son, even if of a more advanced age than 
Allan, and for a far less offence.^ 

One day Allan Dunbar disappeared from 
his home, to which he never returned ; nor 
could the most diligent enquiries discover 
any trace of him, until about a year after, 
when tidings came to Sir James and Lady 
Dunbar, and from a quarter, and with cir- 
cumstances that could not be doubted, that 
Allan Dunbar their only son, was no more. 

Then the father was stricken with a secret 
grief and remorse from which he never really 
recovered ; and the mother fell into a brood- 
ing melancholy, sitting moping hopelessly, 
hour after hour, until reason gave way, and 
she became altogether distracted. James 
Dunbar grew tender towards her then, and 
remembered, not that she was his unloved, 
unloving wife, but that she was the elder 
Coralie's daughter. So he kept her under 
his own roof, giving up the first floor to her, 
and her attendants, and living himself en- 
tirely on the ground floor. There was ample 
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room for the two separate establishments in 
that great, gloomy London house. 

Thus the unhappy couple lived on together, 
j-et apart, and time passed on, bringing no 
other changes than those that time will 
bring. 

Ah, Jessie Patterson ! surely you are 
avenged. You in your daily drudging toil, 
-of under teacher in a cheap school, not one 
mile from your false lover, need not envy 
her who occupies the place which by right 
belonged to you. Aye, more, and you might 
almost pity him, that false lover, stricken, 
solitary, with the arrow rankling in his heart, 
and not the less bitterly, that the poison 
barbing it was of his own distilling. 

Still time soothes and softens, if it does 
not cure all earthly wounds, and worldly 
prizes are great comforters. And fame, and 
fees, and titled patients, increased day by 
-day ; and fame, and fees, and titled patients, 
had balm for the withered heart of the dry, 
.shrewd, old Scotch physician. 

After a few years poor Lady Dunbar died, 
a happy release the world said. Her death 
made no outward change in the life of her 
husband; perhaps he grew a little more 
-cynical, a shade harder, but he was still the 
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leading doctor of the day, the Court physician, 
full of fame and fees. 

And Jessie Patterson lived all these years, 
only one mile away from him ; and they never 
met, not once, never crossed one another's 
path. Like parallel rivers they ran side by 
side, ever within reach of one another, yet 
never touching. 

The thread of one of these divided lives 
was now snapt ; and the pair of black gloves, 
in mocking memory of it, stirred up a torrent 
of regret, sorrow, and pain in this lonely old 
man's heart. It seemed to comprise as in one 
full cataract, all the grief of the past, and to 
pour it in unavailing anguish over his soul. 
Ah, the pains of death were endured that 
night by the man whom the world envied, 
and judged so prosperous and successful. 

All, all came back to him, the wee bairn in 
the snow cave, taking off her own plaid to 
warm and comfort him. The comely lassie 
lingering in the kirk yard. The troth plighted 
on the lonely moor. The parting by the 
solitary roadside, and worse than all, that 
final parting, when he dealt so treacherously 
with that true heart, which she carried 
wounded away with her out into the night. 

He contrasted — how could he avoid it ? — - 
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this true woman's worth and love, with that 
other woman who had shared his name and his 
home, and now he knew what he had thrown 
away, and what he had lost, and now he 
valued and loved it, when it was of no avail. 
James Dunbar had acted basely, and at 
last his sin 1 had found him out. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THOU HAST FOUND THINE EAEL. 

None ever knew what passed between that 
father and son, after Stella had closed the 
door upon them. She kept watch on the 
stair, that none should intrude ; none knew 
the secrets that room contained, and when 
after a long interval, Sir James Dunbar came 
out, and asked her to come into the sick 
chamber, she entered it tremblingly, fearing 
what she might witness, for well might she 
dread what that discovery might have wrought 
upon Viotti. 

He lay very white and calm, his eyes 
closed, but at the sound of her quiet footfall 
he opened them, and as she sat down by his 
side, he put out his hand to her, and said — 

" You remember what I told you, Stella, 
years ago, that day of the concert in the great 
hall ? My father " — he looked towards Sir 
James, who stood at the foot of the bed — 
" has forgiven me, and I have forgiven him. 
Father, is it not so ? " 

The old physician came to the bedside, and 
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took his son's hand, which Stella held, and 
now placed it in his. 

" Let her hear, let my sister hear, that we 
forgive, mutually forgive, father," continued 
Allan. " Let her be our witness, and our 
only one. She is faithful and true, let her 
ever be the link between us, ever binding 
together the loving chain of our forgive- 
ness." 

The old man knelt down beside the bed 
and, buryingliis face in the coverlid, sobbed 
rather than spoke some inarticulate words ; 
then suddenly rising, he left the room, and 
Stella murmured — 

" Monfrere! how good you are ! " 

" My Stella, how could I not forgive over 
whom death is even now hovering ; how could 
he withhold forgiveness, whom age has 
brought to the foot of the grave ? It would 
be ill to carry the evil passions of our life 
away with us out of it, my sister." 

Then she cried with a long, low wail of 
anguish, so sad, so heart broken, it was but 
as another cry of despair, an exceeding bitter 
cry — 

" Ah, do not die, if so from henceforth life 
will be a living death to me." 

His eyes were opened at last, the long shut 
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eyes of his heart and mind. At last he knew 
the truth. 

" Stella ! Is it so ? " was all he asked. 

And she only answered — 

" It is even so." 

" How long ? " he asked again. 

" Ever since the first moment I saw you 
in the Chase; ever since the first notes I 
heard of your violin. Oh, mon frhre! I 
feared you were an evil spirit, and yet had 
you commanded me to follow you to the 
depths of perdition, I should have followed 
without power of adverse will, without wish, 
or strength to say you nay." 

" Leave me, my sister," he only said, " and 
beg Lord Netherleigh will come to me," for 
the Earl had followed closely on the physician's 
carriage, and was eagerly anxious to visit his 
favourite. 

Three days have passed since the momen- 
tous event of the discovery of Allan Dunbar s 
parentage, and he still lived. It was mid- 
night now, and the Castle was very quiet, for 
almost every member of the establishment is 
in bed and doubtless asleep, and there were 
only lights to be seen in the high windows of 
the Folly, when a post-chaise was driven 
noiselessly across the turf, to the door of the 
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Tower, and Cola, now Lord Netherleigh's 
^alet, immediately opened it. A special mes- 
senger had been dispatched to Lambeth 
Palace the evening of that day when Lord 
Netherleigh had arrived, and had had his 
private interview with Allan Dunbar. 
Now this same messenger stepped out of the 
chaise, accompanied by a young clergyman, 
who looked rather anxious and a little 
nervous, and who held some documents in his 
hand, which nothing would induce him to 
part with, no not for a moment. 

The clergyman was conducted at once to 
the signor's room. He was still called the 
signor. The sick man was supported by 
cushions in a sitting position, and there was 
a glow of excitement on his pale face, which 
heightened the natural beauty of his counten- 
ance with the semblance of returning health. 

There was a table at the bedside, covered 
with a rich crimson velvet cloth, on which 
the young clergyman at once placed the 
papers he carried, and also a large Common 
Prayer book, which he opened at the page 
where the marriage service commences. 

For the Earl had sent for a special marriage 
licence, with the personal request that his Grace 
would be pleased to grant the favour of send- 
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ing one of his chaplains with it, in order to 
perform the ceremony, as on account of the 
dangerous illness of the intended bridegroom, 
the case was urgent, and privacy desirable. 

There was only the London doctor in the 
room when the clergyman entered it. There 
was but a short delay, and then Lord Nether- 
leigh, leading Stella by the hand, and followed 
by Madame and Maria Pia, joined them. 

Stella was dressed in simple white, a crown 
of lilies her only ornament. The Lord of 
Netherleigh gave her away. The old physician 
stood by his son. Madame and Maria Pia were 
the only other witnesses, and Allan Dunbar 
and Patty Star were wedded. 

Oh, glad fruition of joy, and hope, and 
love ! oh, bliss of counting up her store of 
coining happiness ! oh, gladsome prospect, 
oh, perfect content. No further need of guard, 
or watch, or chaperone. No fear of scandal, 
no dread of misconstruction, no care for 
rivals, no shame of the truth. Her abounding 
love should beget more love, her care should 
revive life, and then, better than all, while she 
could openly love him with the love of a 
woman and a wife, she could labour for him 
and support him with the rich rewards for 
her glorious voice. 
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Yes ! she defied the world and fate now. 
Let both do their worst. Let them know she 
was once but the still-room maid of Nether- 
leigh Castle if they would. Dowered with 
her gift of song, applauded, worshipped by 
admiring thousands, with fame and name, and 
gold and genius, she had lived in dread of that 
discovery. Now with her crowned-secured 
love, as the wife of the man she had loved with 
a love passing the love of woman, she could 
defy as well as subjugate the world. 

No damp was cast upon her bright antici- 
pations. It seemed as if a blessing had des- 
cended on that midnight union, for from that 
time her husband revived. His progress 
seemed miraculous to the experienced skill 
of his father. The eminent surgeon who came 
again from town, pronounced that his fears 
as to internal injury were now happily set at 
rest. Mr. Peebles, whose office as family at- 
tendant, was in this case a nominal one, but 
who paid visits, and pocketed fees neverthe- 
less, declared the signor's case to be an 
unique specimen of vital force. " A proof, sir," 
said Mr. Peebles, " of the reactionary efforts of 
vital power, and a very remarkable instance 
it is, indeed, sir." 

Devoted a nurse as Stella was, she yet con- 
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trived diligently to continue her musical prac- 
tice and study. Of course all arrangements 
as to her appearance this season had been 
given up, but she longed to resume her pro- 
fessional career, under the now openly de- 
clared protection of her husband's counten- 
ance and presence. 

He was now able to leave his bed, and with 
renewed strength, he began to enter into and 
again superintend Stella's progress, both in 
the exercise of her voice and of her acting, and 
many a bright hope and triumph for the 
future they planned together. Of progresses 
from city to city, each progress an ovation, 
and of a villa on the borders of some Northern 
Italian lake where they would have a home 
of their own, and recruit and rest bet ween the 
intervals of their bright triumphant life. 

They kept on at the tower, it was so " to 
themselves," they said. Lord Netherleigh told 
them laughingly this was a hint to him to 
keep away, but he did not act on this hint* 
for he was always with his children as he 
called them, and entered thoroughly into their 
plans and future. 

" It's a good name for the locale of a honey- 
moon," he told them, " was The Folly," and he 
laughed again, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell. 
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The upper chambers at the Folly were 
lumber-rooms, full of old chests and trunks, 
filled with relics and, rubbish belonging to 
the past and gone generations of Sydneys. 
Stella remembered her Aunt Jenner often 
spoke of the brocaded costumes, male and 
female, and the treasures and curiosities, and 
fine dresses and odd quaint things, which 
were stored away in this out of the way place, 
some of which had not been touched or 
looked at for more than a century. 

"Allan," she said, one day — how she loved 
io call him by his Christian name, how pleased 
she was to have discovered it — " I think I 
could do myself and my parts more justice if 
I sang and acted them to you in character. 
Aunt Jenner used to say there were no end 
to the treasures in the upper rooms of the 
tower. I know where the rusty old keys 
are, and I think I shall go up and rummage 
the boxes, and come down dressed in proper 
•costume." 

She went up, and presently returned, 
dressed, patched, and powdered in style of a 
lady of the early Georgian era, and she held 
in her hand a large basket, filled with antique 
-curiosities, which she had discovered in her 
search. 

" I thought these things would amuse you, 
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Allan, they seemed to have belonged to the 
Earl's father, for they came out of a large im- 
perial, with his name upon it. And see here 
is a bundle of yejlow old papers, all in French, 
love letters a good many of them I should 
say, and something more serious, I declare, 
■which I overlooked. A marriage certificate ! 
docketed and sealed with the arms of the 
English Embassy at Paris. Let me see, it is 
between Henry Lord Haverton and Coralie 
Drouette ; dear me, I suppose that was the 
name of the present lord's mother." 

Sir James Dunbar had come down that 
morning from town to see his son, and was 
now sitting with him . He now rose up from his 
chair in a very agitated manner and went up 
to Stella — 

"My bairn," he cried — he always called 
her his bairn — give me those papers," and he 
took them from her hand, and instantly began 
to examine them. 

" Gro to your music, my bairn," he said, 
turning to her, " and leave me and Allan 
alone together, I wish to talk* over these 
papers with him. They are important." 

So she went away for an hour or two, and 
then returned to Allan's room, but she heard 
Mr. Gale, the lawyer, talking to her husband 
and father-in-law, so she went away again. 
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After another interval she came again, but 
Lord Netherleigh was there, and Sir James- 
signed to her with his finger to depart, and 
she weiit wondering away, and resolved she 
would not intrude again until they sent for 
her. She felt, she knew not why, very un- 
settled and puzzled, perhaps a little piqued as 
to what business could be going on in which 
she was to be banished, without part, lot, or 
interest in the matter. 

Towards evening her father-in-law camera 
her. 

"My bairn," he said, taking her hand in 
his, with a sort of kind solemnity, and kissing 
her on the forehead, while a singular expres- 
sion passed over his face, " go to your husband, 
he has something to say to you." 

She went at once. Allan was alone, lying 
on a sofa. There was a strange expression 
on his face also, Stella thought. What could 
it all mean ? 

She came close to him and made some half 
playful, half reproachful allusion to her 
banishment. 

But Allan only stretched forth his arms and 
said — 

" Come and embrace me, Countess of 
Netherleigh, for thou hast found thine Earl." 

Yes, it was Allan Dunbar who was in 
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reality the true Earl of Netherleigh, who was 
born to that noble birthright, and who by this 
strange chance was at last restored to his 
lawful inheritance. The second marriage of 
the Earl Henry with the present lord's mother 
was simply null and void, because it had been 
contracted during the lifetime of Coralie 
Drouette, the French dancer, the mother of 
James Dunbar's wife, and the first and legal 
wife of Lord Haverton. 

The earldom of Netherleigh was a female 
patent. The political lord of Walpole's days 
had had only one child, a daughter, and his 
price for some important support had been the 
grant of female succession to the title and 
estates of Netherleigh. It was an useless 
bargain in his case, for the daughter died 
childless before her father, and the honours 
passed in the male line to a nephew, still the 
female patent existed. Allan's mother had 
been the real Countess, and her rights, of 
course, now passed to him. 

" Oh, Allan ! " were Stella's words, when all 
this had been explained to her. " Then my 
love is dead and my art is lost ! " and unable 
to control her feelings or conceal her grief, 
she hurried away to be alone, not heeding the 
earnest entreaties of Allan that she should re- 
main with him and share his joy. 
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SEND ME AWAY. 

Once more Stella sought refuge in that little 
room at the Folly, where in her early, girlish 
days she had exercised her voice at the har- 
monicon. Whatever change had passed else- 
where, here all was unaltered. There lay the 
glass case, the hammer on the keys, where 
she had herself placed it. The chair was at the 
same angle. A thick coat of dust covered 
everything, otherwise it looked as if it were 
only yesterday that she had first fled to that 
refuge from the sneers of the women's room. 

And the dream had come true. She was in 
truth the Countess of Netherleigh ! three times 
hailed by the voices of the Chase and Tower. 

Did it bring her joy, and happiness, and 
triumph ? Did it realise her anticipations of 
four years ago ? These bitter tears did not tell 
of joy, and happiness, and triumph ; nor were 
her wailing words of passionate lamentation 
tokens of a fulfilled reality of expected bliss. 
Ah no ! it was grief, not joy, that filled to 
overflowing the breast of the new, unwilling 
Countess of Netherleigh. 
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<c I would rather be the peasant singer," 
she moaned, " the wife of the poor violinist, 
singing for my own and my husband's bread, 
his equal and his help, than the consort of 
the great lord, ever feeling that my rank is a 
mistake, and that my humble birth must be a 
secret burden to him. Ah, yes ! my love is 
dead, and my art is lost I " 

Again she wept passionately, and again she 
thought — 

" And this is not the worst* But for me his 
love might have been happy, but for the ob- 
stacle of his low-born wife — she whom he 
loved so deeply — ah, does he love her now? — 
might have been his countess. She loved 
him as the poor musician, although her pride 
rejected him as such. Ah, there would have 
been no objection, had she known her beauti- 
ful lover was the Lord of Netherleigh, and I 
will not stand between them. I will not be 
the detested barrier, the unloved wife, and 
the hated rival," she added, bitterly, in a tone 
of sorrow, regret, and perhaps of wounded 
pride. 

There was a small chest of drawers in the 
room. She opened one and took from it the 
very same old blue cotton bedgown she had 
worn, when four years back, she had sat 
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thinking over and trying the fortune of her 
dream in the Bible. The same she had on 
when she had fallen at Allan's feet in the 
Chase. The clump, trodden down shoes and 
coarse stockings were there also, and she 
took them out and sat down on the floor and 
removed the high-heeled slippers — once worn 
by a long-forgotten Sydney — and the dainty 
silken hose beneath, and put on instead the 
heavy shoes and clumsy stockings. Then she 
took off her brocaded robe, and shook the 
powder from her hair, and bathed the patches 
from her face, and put on the blue cotton bed- 
gown, and dried her eyes, and then closed 
them as she passed the little mirror, lest she 
should see herself on its surface. 

She need not have feared. No dress could 
mar her now. The shabby bed-gown was 
high above her ancles, and hung loosely round 
her limbs ; but so complete was the fascination 
of her ways and manners, so extreme was now 
the attraction of her look and expression, that 
had she appeared thus in public as a Cinde- 
rella, her charm would not have been marred 
by her -externals. 

She descended the tower to Allans room, 
and entered it. He was in an arm chair 
now, the same strange expression in his face. 
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It clearly was not grief to him, this new rank r 
as it was to Stella. 

She had entered so gently he did not hear 
her, and he started as she said — 

" My lord, I am ready — send me away." 

" Send you away ! What is this ? What 
do you mean, my Stella ? Send you away — 
never ! " 

" I am no fit mate for the Lord of Nether- 
leigh. I come to you as I was when I first 
met you in the Chase, so I am now. Send me 
away, send me away ! " 

" Stella ! what were the vows we two 
pledged by that bedside ? * Until death da 
us part.' I could not if I would, I would not 
if I could, send you away, for I love you,. 
Stella ! " 

A gleam of joy rose up on Stella's face as- 
he spoke these last words, but it died away 
as suddenly. 

" Oh, that need not be an obstacle," she 
answered. " It was a ceremony under false 
pretences ; it was a mistake, a misapprehen- 
sion ; a great earl can easily find means to 
cancel a mistaken marriage with a poor 
peasant." 

" Stella, come here." 

She did not move. 
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" Stella, I entreat." 

She did not stir. 

" Stella, I command." 

She sprang forward, and fell at his feet, 
crouching there, as though unworthy to be 
his footstool. 

He stooped and raised her, still kneeling 
before him, and held her two hands in his. 

" Stella," he said, speaking in French, and 
in the sweet tutoyement so tender in a foreign 
tongue, so harsh in ours, " have I not told 
thee I was a vagrant boy, wandering with my 
violin in the streets of Florence, playing for 
a crust of bread — a crust or starvation ! In 
what was the vagabond lad of the Florentine 
streets better than the serving maiden of the 
Castle ? " 

" Oh, you are a man," replied Stella, 
bitterly. " It would only add to your im- 
portance to rise, no matter from whence; 
but for a woman — it would ever be flung up 
against her and remembered, and would 
cling to her and sink the man to whom she is 
allied, instead of raising her with him." 

" Stella, thou art unjust and one-sided. If 
it is a question of man and woman, the hurt 
was mine. When we two were married then 
thou wert on the eve of becoming a great and 

vol. in. s 
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celebrated woman, with riches to be had for 
the gathering. I was bat a poor maimed in- 
valid, with the prospect of living solely on my 
wife's earnings, or at best, if recovering, of 
being slightingly spoken of as only the hus- 
band of the well-known Mademoiselle Stella: 
It is hard for a man of spirit to live upon his 
wife, my dear. It is not natural for any man 
to like to pass through life only. as an ap- 
pendage to his wife. Yet I never reproached 
thee, Stella, with thy superiority as thou art 
now reproaching me with mine. I accepted 
the condition, and does not that prove my 
love for thee is greater than thy love for 
me?" 

" Ah, this is not the real reason," cried 
Stella, snatching away her hands from Allan's 
kind and loving clasp, and wringing them in 
anguish. " It is that I am in your way — I 
stand in your light. That if you had never 
married me you might be the husband of that 
great and beautiful lady you loved so deeply. 
She scorned you as a poor musician ; she 
would, I think, treat you far differently as 
the Earl of Netherleigh." 

" Hush," said Allan, pale to the lips, and 
placing his hand on Stella's mouth. " Let 
this subject pass and be for ever forgotten 
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between us. My father told me to-day that 
she of whom thou speakest was married a 
few days since to Mr. Philip Sydney, who is 
now my cousin. Thou knowest my secret and 
my misfortune. Thou heardest her say she 
loved another man, and now she is his in the 
sight of man and Heaven. The thing is past 
and hopeless evermore for me, even wert thou 
not my wife. Let there, therefore, be no more 
allusion to my cousin's wife. She loved 
another than me, and she is now his." 

a No, it was you she loved ! " rose to 
Stella's lips, but did not pass them. . Ah, 
beneficent guardian angel ! ah, wise as bene- 
ficent I that stopped those fatal words. Had 
they been spoken, had they fallen upon the 
smouldering embers of Allan's dying passion, 
the flame might have been rekindled and 
have blazed fiercely up once more, destroying 
all sweet and gentler affections in its con- 
flagration. Had the safeguard- of hopeless 
unreturn been removed, who knows whether 
Lancelot might not again have sought Guine- 
vere? 

The great ' God Teacher,' who spake as 
never man spake, who knew the weakness of the 
human nature He stooped to accept, by expe- 
rience, its sin only by His omniscience, never 
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gave more profound expression to His perfect 
knowledge than in those five words — " Lead 
us not into temptation." We are powerless 
to resist, we are unwilling to fly, our surest 
safety is in its absence or removal. 

" I am answered, Allan," she said, meekly, 
" We will let the past, as regards that lady, 
be as if it had never been ; but yet — Was the 
humble wife of the Lord of Burleigh happy ? 
Did she not pine and fade away and die, 
because her grandeur and her greatness 
crushed her out of life ? " 

" There is no comparison, Stella, between 
thyself and the lowly lady of Burleigh. She 
stepped from her humble belongings and 
associations, unfitted and unsuited, into the 
full blaze of a greatness and a grandeur 
strange and distasteful to her. Thou, on the 
contrary, wert born with a Heaven-sent 
genius, which has been cultivated and edu* 
cated to its full perfection. When the Em- 
press of all the Bussias poured out a cup of 
tea for thee and presented it with her own 
hands, the greatest dame in Christendom 
could not have received her condescension 
with a more perfect grace and self-possession 
than my sister Stella. When Queen Amelie of 
France complimented theeas though thou wert 
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her daughter rather than her paid singer, thine 
acknowledgments were regal as her own. 
And more prized still, when the first lady of 
this land her self placed the gift of h er shawl upon 
thy shoulders, I heard her say to her ladies 
that the manners of the young singer were in 
her opinion even superior to her voice. If I 
valued tbese tributes for my sister, what must 
I think of them in my wife ? Besides, I have 
not given thee thy rank. We married as 
equals. We have risen together." 

" Yet, Allan," she murmured, " I cannot 
conquer my feeling. It still seems to me that 
my love is dead, and that my art is lost." 

" I have something more to say to thee, 
Stella. My father tells me he still thinks 
gravely of my health. There is something 
wrong in the organization of my heart or 
lungs. I know not what he means, but he 
says my health, not to say my life, depends 
on constant care, constant watching, by day 
and by night, and this, perhaps, for years. That 
with such care I may live, and even in time 
get over it and thrive ; but that without such 
care I must surely die. And he said none 
but a good wife could fulfil this care. Is, 
then, thy love dead, Stella ? or is this sacrifice 
of it too much ? " 
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And she answered — 

" It is not dead." 

" We have been very poor, Stella. Thou,, 
like myself, hast known what poverty is, and 
what it is to be despised and made of no 
account for our poverty. Let us, then, never 
forget what it is to have been poor, and let 
sweet love and help for poverty be now our 
first care and duty. I must tell you further, 
my father says I dare not live in England- 
My chance of life depends on a softer climate. 
I therefore plan to keep up Netherleigh and 
all its property as it has always been kept up* 
and to stint neither charity nor liberality in 
my arrangements. But we must not take 
English money for foreign alms, and when I 
am strong enough, Stella, my desire is that 
thou and I should go at intervals through the 
continental cities, not as the Earl and Countess, 
but as Signor Viotti and Mademoiselle Stella. 
I with my violin, thou with thy voice, and we will 
give concerts and earn money, which we will 
pass over to hospitals and asylums, to the 
sick, the aged, the suffering. So the poor 
shall bless us, and God shall smile, for surely 
this would be a use worthy of our gifts. Is 
thine art lost, Stella ? " 

And she answered — 
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" Tt is not lost." 

" Then rise up, my wife, my companion, 
my equal, and put off these ugly garments, 
and come back to me dressed as the prima 
donna of Europe, as the wife of the Earl of 
Netherleigh should be dressed." 

Stella obeyed. She put off the raiment of 
lier servitude, and exchanged it for satin shoe 
and silken robe, for costly lace and sparkling 
jewel, and came back to her husband, putting 
away from her for evermore all thought for 
regret for her lowly origin, and serenely 
accepting and adorning the brilliant lot to 
which she was now called. 

There is another scene between a husband 
and wife to be detailed, which occurred a few 
days later. Philip and Gladys were spending 
their honeymoon down at the old Manor 
House, among the Surrey hills. They had 
been married, as Allan had told Stella. It 
was a very quiet wedding, scarcely more 
public than that of Allan and Stella. Her 
father and Aunt Amelia, a friend of Philip's, 
and a cousin of Gladys* went quietly to a 
West End church, early one morning, and 
Philip and Gladys were at last united. Lady 
Longwood was too ill to attend, and her ill- 
ness served as an excuse and reason for such 
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a very quiet ceremony. The mother had 
withdrawn all opposition to the match, and 
was eager for its completion ; and now, as 
before stated, they were honeymooning at the 
old Manor House. 

" The pauper's allowance " seemed likely 
to hold out very tolerably for the young 
people. Apartments were placed at their 
disposal in the Longwood town house; so 
their Parliamentary residence in town was pro- 
vided for. Gladys was delighted with her 
new and picturesque home, and they had re- 
turned home from an exploring walk, one 
morning shortly before one o'clock, in time 
to open the post bag, which a lad and pony 
were bringing from the nearest post town, 
some seven miles off. 

Philip took the bag, and went through an 
open window into a pleasant parlour to open 
and look over its contents. There was rarely 
time to answer letters the same day. The 
boy had just enough leisure to snatch his 
dinner, and go off again to meet the return 
post. 

" Do not be long, Philip," said Gladys, 
through the window. " I want you to come 
and help me in my plans for a rose garden. 
It is so much pleasanter when all the people 
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and servants are away at their dinners. We 
shall have it all to ourselves ; so do not waste 
a minute that you can help." 

" I shall be with you almost directly," was 
the answer. " I am not expecting any letter 
of the least consequence, so I shall not open 
them at present. I shall only just put in the 
letters I have already written, and leave the 
bag on the hall table." 

" That is right ; now be a good Philip, and 
do not be tempted to read any of the letters. 
You will find me by the bank, under the yew 
hedge; pray make haste." 

She stepped into the room, and took a little 
basket and pair of scissors from the table, and 
went away. 

There was a border of roses close to this 
bank, of lovely old-fashioned roses, moss and 
cabbage and china and dropmore — roses, fair 
lady of the present day, you will never excel, 
if any in your garden even equals them. 

She examined and gathered thdm. In her 
•delight she forgot time and Philip. After 
about a quarter-of-an-hour she remembered 
both. 

" That naughty man," she thought ; " he 
is reading his letters, after all. I shall go 
And scold him." 
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She reached the parlour window, and looked 
in. Philip was seated at the table, with his 
back to her ; yes, he was reading his letters. 
She collected a handful of roses from her 
basket, came behind her husband, and 
scattered the fragrant leaves over his head 
and shoulders, meaning it for playful reminder 
and reproof. 

He looked up without speaking. She was 
scared at the expression in his face. 

" Oh, Philip, what is it ? " she enquired. 
" You have had bad news. What has 
happened ? Tell me at once." 

He handed her the letter he held in his 
hand, without a word. She sat down by his 
side, and read it. 

Yes, she read it. It was from Mr. Gale, 
the lawyer and agent of the Netherleigh 
estates. We need not recapitulate the story, 
which told what we well know but Philip and 
Gladys did not know, that Signor Viotti, the 
favourite violin st of the present supposed 
Earl of Netherleigh, was in truth the rightful 
heir of that ancient title. 

What did she think ? How did she feel ? 
What passed through her mind? What 
thrilled or touched her heart ? We do not 
know; none could tell, for Gladys Sydney 
made no sign. 
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No, she made no sign, and she spoke no 
word ; only she rose, drew her chair close to 
her husband's, and rested her head, face 
downwards, upon his shoulder. 

A few moments of silence between them, 
and Philip started as if he had been wounded. 
There was a rose leaf on his coat, below the 
place .where the fair head of his beautiful 
bride rested ; but it is not at the rose leaf 
he is looking, although his gaze is rivetted 
upon it. No, it is at a crystal tear which 
must have fallen from the eyes of Gladys, 
and now rested by its side. 

"Oh, my love !"he cried, in a voice of 
suppressed anguish, " if you feel it thus, the 
trial is indeed bitter." 

She raised her head; her eyes were dry 
now, and a sweet and loving smile was on 
her face. 

" You mistake me, my dearest Philip. If I 
never feel earth's trials more than I feel the 
loss of Netherleigh, my path will be a very 
painless one." 

" Then why this tear, my love ? " 

" I do not know, I cannot say. The tidings 
so surprised me, and we women weep so 
easily, you know." 

He was obliged to accept this explana- 
tion. 
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" I know not how to receive or understand 
this news/' he remarked. " The idea of this 
foreigner being my cousin and the real Lord 
Netherleigh ! It is strange that I have never 
heard this man's name spoken, but I have 
felt as if some one was walking over my 
grave. You saw him at Netherleigh, of 
oourse, Gladys?" 

" Yes, he was at Netherleigh during our 
visit there." 

" And what do you think of him ? " 

" 1 shall always think there is a great deal 
in birth for the future, Philip," she answered, 
evading a direct reply. " I see now he was 
more like an Earl than a musician ; yet I 
think both he and his patron, Lord Nether- 
leigh, would say the musician ennobled the 
Earl." 

" Hump ! ah, well ! He has married an 
opera girl, too, I see. The Sydneys — (this a 
little bitterly) — seem somewhat given to music 
and mesalliances" 

4 

" Philip, dear,** said Gladys, gently, " do 
not speak slightingly of Lady — of Made- 
moiselle { Stella, your new cousin's wife. I 
saw her also at Netherleigh, and am very 
glad she has married him. She was deeply 
.attached to him — she told me so ; but I feared 
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then her love was not returned. I saw her 
also as the prima donna at the Sydney concert ; 
and unmusical as I am, I was wonderfully 
moved by her voice, and struck with her 
appearance and manner. No man who has 
married her, dear Philip, can be said to have 
made a mesalliance" 

The woman who, under the circumstances 
we so well know, could speak thus of her 
rival as Gladys spoke, would never stray far 
wrong, and must ever soon return to the 
right. For to be noble and generous and just,. 
as this speech was noble, generous and just, 
is to be good and pure and true. 

" I see," said Gladys, " your cousin wishes 
you to go to Netherleigh to arrange some 
matters of business. You will go, of course, 
Philip ? " 

" I suppose I have no choice ; it will be a 
painful affair, and I do not like to leave you 
alone." 

" I shall not be alone, Aunt Amelia you 
know is coming to-morrow. Philip, let us 
help one another to bear this disappoint- 
ment bravely. I can be very happy, Philip, 
without Netherleigh, if you can be so like- 
wise." 

After all, I do not think Philip and 
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Gladys Sydney were so very much to be 
pitied, notwithstanding their lost inheritance. 

Two days after this conversation, Philip 
left for Netherleigh. Gladys drove him to 
the nearest inn where the coach changed 
horses, in her charming little pony carriage, 
with the exquisitely-matched pair of creams. 
They were before time, and Philip lingered 
l)y the side of the carriage for a few more 
last words with his lovely bride. 

" I have a little packet here, Philip," she 
said, " which you must giv6 yourself to the 
new Lady Netherleigh. It is a diamond star 
ring — every one gives her something in the 
form of a star — and be sure you say it is 
sent with my love, and tell her I wish her 
every happiness." 

u I don't think I can, Gladys," replied 
Philip, looking at the little parcel as if it were 
something venomous. " I fear I shall hate 
the woman, she is in your place." 

" In my place ! Oh, no ! my place is by 
your side, Philip ; it will be your fault, not 
mine, if any. woman can be in my place. 
That is right, smile and shake your head, and 
take my parcel and message. You are not a 
lady's man, Philip, but you are a first-rate 
judge of a lady, and I am not quite sure I 
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shall not yet have cause to be jealous of 
Mademoiselle Stella." 

The coach was in sight. " Good-by, Philip. 
There is one more message ; give my love — 
love, mind — to dear old Lord Netherleigh. 
He was a true friend to us, Philip, and he told 
me he would never rest until he brought 
about our marriage." 

But Gladys did not send any message 
whatever to the new Earl of Netherleigh. 

The little creams went back for Aunt 
Amelia; Gladys would have no page or 
attendant in the carriage, a mounted groom 
behind just kept the equipage in sight, so 
there was no restraint on the ladies' conver- 
sation. As they were trotting gently through 
a lane overhung with greenery, Gladys said 
to her aunt — ' 

"Aunt Amelia, I have some rather bad 
news to tell you, which I think you will be 
very sorry to hear." 

" I am very sorry already to hear there is 
any bad news, my dear ; but put me out of 
my torture quickly, please." 

" Philip and I will never go to Netherleigh, 
Aunt Amelia." 

"My dear! my dear! what can you 
mean?" 
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Gladys told the tale of the newly-found 
lord, and the lost heirship of Philip; the 
good as lost heirship, as Aunt Amelia could 
not but acknowledge, for the cousins were of 
the same age, and the new lord's marriage 
cut off all hopes of future reversions. 

Aunt Amelia fairly burst into tears, and 
expressed her disappointment in no measured 
terms. 

" You are very kind to grieve so for us, 
dear Aunt Amelia," said Gladys, " but after 
all it is utterly useless to do so. All the tears 
in the world will not bring back Nether- 
leigh. Were we to murmur and fret for 
ever we could not gain or regain it." 

" No, my dear, that is true, but still it 
relieves one to grumble and complain just 
a little, I sometimes think." 

" We don't mean to be unhappy about it, 
Philip and I, Aunt Amelia. It is our duty 
to bow to this disappointment, and to do 
our best with whatever life is appointed us. 
I dare say it will be made up to us in some 
way or the other. I don't think God means 
us to be unhappy." 

" No, my dear," said Aunt Amelia, lov- 
ingly and reverently. u God does not intend 
you and Philip should ever be unhappy. You 
may depend upon that." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE VIOLIN KEY. 

To one person deeply interested in this un- 
expected change in the earldom of Nether- 
leigh it brought unmitigated relief. The 
late Earl, as we must now call him, felt the 
event an infinite relief and release. The 
ponderous state, the heavy responsibility of 
his English rank and wealth, intolerable at 
first, was even now more and more irksome 
to him, and he was only too content that the 
burden should be taken from his shoulders. 

" There was a tie after all between us, Allan,'* 
he said to his nephew, " a tie I always felt by 
instinct there must be, else why the strange 
yearning of my heart which I always felt 
towards you. Yet related as I find you are 
to me, the reality cannot make you dearer to 
me than you were before this discovery. 
With regard to your rights to Netherleigh, I 
resign them to you with more than pleasure, 
and now impatiently count the days which 
will take me back again to my loved and 
regretted Villa Cellini." 

VOL. III. T 
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When Philip Sydney arrived at Nether- 
leigh, the late lord was the first to receive 
him. "My dear cousin," he said, "this 
great change which brings joy and relief to 
me has, I cannot but feel, brought disap- 
pointment, if not misfortune to you. I will 
not attempt to console you, but I feel sure 
your noble mind will accept the inevitable, 
and bear it as only the good can bear such a 
trial. I wished to see you first, to express 
my strong hope and wish that you will accept 
at my nephew's, and now your cousin's hand, 
the same arrangements I intended to have 
made with you on your marriage had I been 
entitled to have done so as Earl of Nether- 
leigh. Therefore before you see the new lord, I 
think it would be advisable to meet Mr. Gale, 
our agent and solicitor, and learn the par- 
ticulars from him of our propositions." 

Philip knit his brows, and rather coldly 
said, Ck that he could not understand any 
arrangements with regard to Netherleigh 
which, under the present altered state of 
affairs, could interest or affect himself." 

" My dear Sydney," replied the late Earl, 
" do not let any false pride, or naturally hurt 
feelings, induce you to act hastily or angrily. 
The terms I should have offered you my 
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nephew endorses and repeats ; and it is my 
earnest advice to you, and my strong and 
sincere wish, that you should accept them. 
Nay, do not give any opinion until you hear 
all. I shall leave you for the present and 
send Gale at once." 

" Mr. Philip Sydney, this is a sad business," 
remarked the lawyer, "really all these ex- 
traordinary and sudden changes of false suc- 
cessions in our earldom, makes one ready not 
to be surprised if the peerage itself should 
vanish away in smoke. I consider Henry 
Lord Netherleigh behaved extremely ill to 
posterity, in making these secret and ridicu- 
lous marriages, to say nothing of his com- 
mitting bigamy. A nobleman has no right 
to contract secret and runaway matrimonial 
alliances, as if he were some third-rate county 
squire, with only a few hundred acres or so 
to be involved." 

" Yes," assented Philip, " my uncle Henry 
left a heavy store of mortification, not to say 
injury, to more than one of his successors. 
I agree with you, Mr. Gale, he had no right 
to involve us all in such mistakes, it was 
wrong — it was cruel." 

" It was indeed, Mr. Sydney, but now we 
must make the best of a bad matter, and see 
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what can be best done with the wreck, if I 
may so speak, of our affairs. I must say the 
new young Earl is a very gentlemanly young 
fellow, and very liberal in his ideas and pro- 
jects. Of course it is a pity he was a 
fiddler, but I hope he will forget all that ; and 
equally, of course, it's a pity he is so weak in 
health that he will be a forced absentee from 
the country. Now, under these circum- 
stances — I don't mean his fiddling but his 
absenteeism — I am empowered by him to pro- 
pose and offer that you, as his next heir, should 
in a manner supply his place and his absence, 
and preside over and occupy Netherleigh 
Castle." 

" That is quite out of the question,' 5 re- 
plied Philip, stiffly. " My means are totally 
insufficient for such an establishment as 
Netherleigh; besides my being next heir is a 
mere shadow now. My cousin is no older 
than myself, and recently married." 

" Certainly a s family may be on the cards," 
said Mr. Gale, " all the same, sir, I hope you 
will consider what I have to propose. Hap- 
pen what may in these ups and downs, Mr. 
Sydney, you always have turned up next 
heir, and there must be an omen of good luck 
in that. Lord Netherleigh will be at all the 
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expense of keeping up the park and Castle, 
exactly as it is maintained at present, he only 
asks as a favour that you and Lady Gladys 
should occupy it in his place a certain time 
every year. He also earnestly hopes you 
will consent to receive from him a yearly 
income, which you will bind yourself to pay 
in return for life to the present Lady Nether- 
leigh, in case of her surviving her husband, as 
no dower can be given her from the estate." 

Philip looked blank, and said, "it would 
be painful and repugnant to him to consent to 
these terms." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Sydney, when I say I 
.think you are not acting with a right feel- 
ing in this matter. I told you, and I sin- 
cerely told you, how much I regretted 
events, but we can't alter them, and it is 
no use to quarrel with them. Pray pardon 
me if I ask you to put your disappoint- 
ment aside, and only think of Netherleigh. 
If you will accept the terms, the evils of 
absenteeism will be averted, and with re- 
gard to the handsome offe!* of income, it is 
but a loan to be repaid as handsomely to 
the contingent dowager. You will do good, 
Mr. Sydney, by acceding to this proposal, and 
no one else can do this good, sir, but yourself/* 
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" If I thought that," hesitated Philip, " if 
I could be convinced it was my duty, that 
would make a difference in my determina- 
tion." 

" Mr. Sydney," urged the lawyer, " it is 
not in my interest, speaking from a money 
point of view, to influence your decision in 
favour of accepting the new Earl's terms^ 
Agents flourish unchecked in the absence of 
the lords of the soil ; but it is from a real 
solicitude for the people, place, and estates, 
that I desire a representative of Netherleigh 
should reside amongst us ; and there is no one 
but yourself, sir, who can supply the place of 
that representative." 

Philip was struck with this argument. If 
this lawyer, against his own interest — and it 
was against his interest — could for the good 
of Netherleigh, forego it, was it not his own 
duty to be equally interested, and willing to 
sacrifice his pride and his inclinations to his 
duty. 

So after some more consultation together, 
and a consideration of the details of the busi- 
ness, the matter was put into so fair a train, 
that there would be no need of the principals 
entering into communication about this matter 
save through the lawyer. 
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After the first embarrassment naturally at- 
tending the meeting of the cousins, their inter- 
course was by no means unpleasant. In spite of 
Philip's prejudice, he could not resist the 
charm of the new Earl's manner, nor fail to 
be soothed by the deference and kindness he 
showed towards himself, and the favourable 
impression made by the husband, was still 
more favourable as it regarded the wife. 

" There is no mesalliance here," he thought, 
as he observed the new Countess. " Gladys 
was right, no man living, whatever his rank, 
but might be proud of such a perfectly fasci- 
nating woman for his wife. She is not in 
Gladys' style, certainly, but — I wonder if I 
may tell my queen that — she is positively 
equal to her in her own." 

Philip proposed that he should bring his 
wife to see his new cousins. 

" I shall have no need of introducing her 
to you, Lady Netherleigh," he said. " Lady 
Gladys told me you and your husband were 
quite old friends of hers." 

He did not mark the deepened colour on 
Stella's brow, nor the deathly pallor on 
Allan's, as he made this proposal, nor did he 
feel more than a passing annoyance at the 
embarrassed manner in which the former said 
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" She feared their time in England would be 
too short to receive any visitors,' * or the 
cold stiff answer of the latter, " that his 
health was quite unequal to entertain her 
ladyship at present." 

Mr. Sydney did not forget to give the little 
star ring to the new Countess with his wife's 
message ; nor did he omit the love message 
to the late Earl, which Gladys had so earnestly 
sent by him ; and I think he returned to the 
old manor house a happier man than he had 
left it* 

Shortly afterwards — " The Earl and 
Countess of Netherleigh, accompanied by 
that great and liberal patron of art, the 
Count Cellini, and attended by the eminent 
physician, Sir James Dunbar, left England 
for a lengthened sojourn in Italy." 

Such was the announcement in " The 
Morning Post." 

Count Cellini — he had come back to the 
old title by which he was formerly known, 
came back also to his beloved Villa Cellini. 
Allan, Stella, and their father remained 
together in a fair Florentine palace. 

Maria Pia and her sons returned with the 
Count Cellini to Florence, and remained in 
his service. Allan and Stella established 
Madame in an independent Parisian home, 
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and to the end of her life she remained the 
most cherished friend of her late beloved 
protegee, Mademoiselle Stella, as she always 
called the new Lady Netherleigh. 

The health of the old physician visibly and 
Tapidly declined ; he grew very feeble and 
<juiet, and spent much of his time over the 
old family Bible, which his mother had given 
liim at the same time with the father's silver 
watch — the Bible had not like that been 
pawned — and day by day, he seemed to love 
it better, and study it more deeply. 

Both his children were very kind and 
tender to him. Stella was a devoted daughter, 
and he constantly thanked and blessed her. 
One day they found him leaning with his 
head down over the old Bible, and when they 
came to rouse him he was dead. 

He left directions that they should bury 
him in a certain churchyard near London, 
beside a grave on whose headstone was carved 
the name of " Jessie Patterson." 

When the vessel which contained his re- 
mains sailed from Leghorn, Allan and Stella, 
who were going by land to meet them in 
London, stood side by side on the quay, 
watching the receding ship, as it bore rapidly 
away with a favouring breeze. 

"Allan,* said Stella, "this reminds me 
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of that day when you and I stood upon the- 
deck, and watched my mother leave for the 
shore. Poor mother! and we never met 
again ; and now he is gone, never to meet 
again — on earth at least. But oh, Allan ! as 
long as I have you by my side, all other part- 
ings can be borne." 

" Yes, Stella," was the answer. " As long 
as Heaven spares us to one another, we need 
fear nothing else that is denied or taken from 



us." 



After their father's death, Allan and Stella 
took up their abode with the Count Cellini, 
their uncle, and the villa became enlarged 
and improved into palatial dimensions- 
and beauty, combined with infinite 
treasures of art and perfect English comfort. 
It was still necessary for the health of Lord 
Netherleigh he should live in a warm climate, 
and, with the solitary exception of his and 
Stella's attendance at the old physician's- 
funeral, he never again visited England. 

As had been arranged, everything was 
kept up at Netherleigh as perfectly and hand- 
somely as if the owner were himself in resi- 
dence. Philip and Gladys invariably spent 
their late summers and autumns at the Castle, 
whilst to the former everything was referred 
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as to the viceroy and heir presumptive of its 
honours ; and goodly sons and fair daughters 
grew up around this happy pair. Aunt 
Amelia was right : God never meant Philip- 
and Gladys should be unhappy. 

Unremittingly, unfalteringly, unceasingly 
did Philip work in the services of humanity. 
He never sat down in despair because the 
road was steep and rough. He never gave 
up the task because it seemed as hopeless as 
the up-hill rolling of the stone of Sisyphus. He 
never grew disheartened because the popular 
voice decried and opposed him, instead of en- 
couraging his philanthropy. No, he went 
on, and onward, and upward, and hoped, and 
trusted, and believed with unfaltering faith 
and hope, and at last he succeeded. 

Once more, and for the third time, his pros- 
pects as heir of Netherleigh were jeopardised. 
There was joy and rejoicing at the Villa 
Cellini, for the Countess , Stella — as she was 
always called — became the mother of twin 
sons. But the happiness of the young father, 
and the ecstasy of the old Count, and the 
triumph of the inmates of the Villa, were 
quickly turned into sorrow and apprehension,, 
for the Countess Stella fell dangerously ill. 
When, after a hard- fought battle with 
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death, she began to recover, the dread 
enemy took revenge on the babes, who 
sickened together, and the very first day she 
was pronounced out of danger, they left the 
world, as they had entered it, within half-an- 
hour of one another. 

Allan broke the news very tenderly to her, 
and when her grief became excessive, asked 
her, in the language of Scripture, " if he was 
not better to her than ten sons?" At her 
request, he himself brought in the little, life- 
less, waxen figures, lying side by side in their 
tiny shell, like two rosebuds on one stem, like 
two cherries on the same stalk. 

They were bedded in lilies, and the still 
young parents wept together over their lost 
hopes, which were blighted almost as soon as 
they had bloomed. Yet Stella felt that 
although the trouble was very sore, it was 
lightened by Allan's bearing the half of it 
with her, and more than that, when she still 
had him beside her. 

Would she have been equally content had 
she seen her husband, some hours after, bend- 
ing all alone over the little figures about to 
be closed up and taken away for ever — would 
she, I say, have been equally content ? had 
she heard him murmur — 
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" It is better so ! it is better so ! I would 
not that the inheritance of her children should 
be marred. I would not that ought should 
come between her hopes and her prosperity." 

Ah, Stella ! it is well we should not sound 
the depths of the heart nearest and dearest to 
our own ! 

They had no more children, and when, 
after many years, rendered happy by the 
affection and society of his nephew and niece — 
his son and daughter, he called them — the 
old Count Cellini died, Allan and Stella be- 
came great travellers, and fitted up a right 
royal yacht, and explored and wandered over 
the north, and south, and east, and west of 
our little planet. 

They had well also put into execution that 
plan of Allan's, with which he comforted 
Stella when she said her art was lost, and 
many and many a tour they took together 
through the Continental cities, as Signor 
Viotti and Mademoiselle Stella. He with his 
violin, she with her voice, pouring the golden 
proceeds into the lap of charity. 

So the time flew by, and it was nearly 
twenty-five years since that midnight marriage 
by the dying bed-side as it was thought, in 
Lord Harry's Folly, when Allan, Lord 
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Netherleigh, fell ill of fever at Rome, and this, 
the third dangerous illness in which Stella 
had nursed him, was now really a sickness 
unto death. 

He died, blessing her for all her life-long 
love and goodness to him, died with his head 
upon her bosom, and his hand clasped in hers, 
and he was buried in one of the loveliest 
cemeteries on earth, the Protestant burying 
ground at the foot of the pyramid of Oaius 
€estus. 

There was a locked violin case he always 
carried about with him, and at the com- 
mencement of his illness he had made Stella 
promise it should never be opened, but be 
placed in his coffin should the worst happen 
to him. 

Of course it was done as he had wished, 
and when all was over the Countess Stella 
came over at once to England and hastened 
on to Netherleigh Castle, where the new Earl 
and Countess were then staying. 

In that same deep embrasured window in 
the library, where Gladys and Viotti 
had stood together, now nearly thirty years 
before, Gladys and Stella were standing to- 
gether now. The latter held a little key in 
her hand, and said somewhat mournfully — 
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" Gladys, do you remember this key ? Can 
you recall any circumstance connected with it, 
in which you were interested ? " 

Lady Netherleigh looked at the key. 

" No, my dear Stella, I cannot recollect 
•anything associated with that key in which I 
bore my part. No — thoughtfully no, I do not 
remember anything respecting that key." 

" Think again, Gladys. It is the key of a 
violin case. It was Allan's. He often 
enjoined me never to allow it to be opened, 
never. He directed it should be buried with 
him — and when he died, they found it in a 
little locket on his heart ; it was wrapped in a 
morsel of paper, on which was written the 
name of * Gladys.' " 

It was scarcely possible to describe the 
mournful ring of Stella's voice as she finished 
this description. The ears that heard her 
must have sympathized with her grief, even 
if they had not known its cause, so sad, so 
wounded was that distressful tone. 

The stately Lady Netherleigh was a grand- 
mother now; years, long years had passed 
over her since that passionate interview be- 
tween her, the beautiful young aristocrat, and 
the equally beautiful, but poor young violinist. 
Yet not the less keenly and vividly did the re- 
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membrance of that scene rise in her memory's- 
eye, not the less quickly and strongly rose the 
beating of her heart as she recalled his feel- 
ings and her own. 

A glow, and then a flush, half shame, half 
sorrow, spread over her face, then she turned 
very pale and said — 

" I do remember it all now, my Stella- 
Your husband stood just where you are now 
standing ; his violin in his hand. I asked to 
take it, and I drew the bow across the strings. 
He desired me to put it in the case and lock 
it and give him the key." 

" Ah, yes, I understand. I see it all. I 
know, I understand," repeated Stella, in the 
same low, mournful tone. 

" Oh, do not misunderstand, my sweet 
sister," cried Gladys, " do not misjudge — 
either him or myself. You know what 
passed — forgive what was wrong in him — in 
me-and remember it was but a passing in- 
fatuation, and he loved you long and truly,, 
and to the end." 

" Yes, he loved me long — and truly — and 
to the end," repeated Stella, in a slow mea- 
sured accent. " He died blessing me, with his . 
head upon my breasb, and his hand in mine, 
but oh, Gladys ! Gladys ! your name was upon, 
his heart." 
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"May I have that little key," enquired 
Gladys, timidly. 

" Yes, take it, dear ; it belongs to you, not 
to me, take it, and keep it for his sake." 

Gladys took the key, and slipped it on a 
stronggold ring which she always wore attached 
to her watch chain, and which she called her 
reliquary. There were three other trinkets 
hanging on this ring. A little crystal locket, 
with Philip's young hair in it, which he had 
given her when she was ten years old. There 
was a curious old seal with the Temple Arms 
engraved on it, which her father had valued, 
and there was also an antique cameo head 
ring her sister had worn, the poor foreign 
Princess, who had pined away and died long 
years ago, they said of a broken heart. 

Lady Netherleigh wore very little jewel- 
lery, except on state occasions ; and when 
her husband first met her after this inter- 
view, his quick eye at once caught the new 
token which had been added to what he called 
her " sacred ring." 

" What is this new relic, my queen ? " he 
asked, taking up the little chain which at- 
tached the ring to her watch, and examining it. 
Philip always called Gladys his queen when they 
were alone, and not unseldom before others. 

VOL. III. w 
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" It is the key of your poor cousin Allan's 
favourite violin, Philip. It was buried with 
him in the English cemetery at Rome, and 
Stella has given it to me — in memoriam" 

" Ah ! " her husband said, just a trifle 
coldly, as he suddenly dropped the little 
bunch from his fingers, " Ah, poor fellow ! " 

Was it instinct — for it certainly was not 
knowledge — which sent a slight thrill of re- 
pulsion through Philip's frame as he dropped 
the key, as though he scarcely liked it should 
rest so near his queen's heart, as though he 
scarcely recognised its right to be so near it. 

Ah, King Arthur ! King Arthur I many a 
shadow of the truth passes through the brain 
and frame, the reason for which will be for 
ever unknown. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



SHE SMILED AND SIGHED. 

Last summer — only last summer — and four 
of the characters with whom we began our 
history again met at Netherleigh Castle. 

It was the breakfast hour, and the sun was 
shining brightly from the eastern fronted 
windows upon the cosy breakfast quartette 
seated at the table. 

Lord Netherleigh, the host, was there — the 
veteran statesman, the well-known philan- 
thropist, the defender of the helpless, the 
redresser of wrongs — hale, vigorous, vivacious, 
thoroughly happy, perfectly content. His 
had been a noble and well-spent life, and 
there seems to be no career so conducive to 
fine and perfect old age, bodily and mentally, 
as that of a statesman, and a statesman's 
craft matures and ripens long after the fol- 
lowers of other professions begin to wane. 
Is it not the oldest men of the brave Indian 
tribes who deliberate and direct, whilst those 
of youth and prime act and fight ? If the old 
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would preserve their vigour, they had better 
" wear out than rust out/' and it is this course, 
it may be, which preserves the statesman his 
cc force in amber." Lord Netherleigh was 
certainly not rusting out. 

He had succeeded. The struggle had been 
hard — seemingly hopeless — but he never suc- 
cumbed. He trammelled himself with no party, 
allied himself with no faction. He set him- 
self steadily to one course, and turned not 
from it to the right hand or to the left. His 
work was the emancipation of helpless labour, 
and in the end it was crowned triumphantly, 
and it was emancipated. 

Opposite to him, Lady Netherleigh — the 
great beauty of her day — now a magnificent 
and gracious old lady, was busy among her 
shining silver and delicate china. 

How much his success in life was owing to 
her constant but passive acquiescence in all 
his plans, her loyal following of her hus- 
band's lead, he* gentle companionship in his 
happy home, none but that husband knew. 

The Countess Stella too was there, with 
manners and ways, and speech of such 
exceeding fascination, of such travelled in- 
telligence and varied culture ; go Where she 
would, meet whom she may, the attractions 
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of the Countess Stella were to all and every 
one irresistible. 

That grand old man by her side was Mr. 
Mavor, the Radical parson of Spinnerton, of 
our early pages, long since past the appointed 
age of man, yet " his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated." It seemed the delight 
of his three companions to render homage 
and attention to their venerable guest and 
friend. 

They were all past, some long time past 
even the middle of life ; yet how fresh, how 
bright, nay how fair each looked in their 
different ways. Time which had robbed 
them of many personal advantages, had yet 
added to and matured others. 

Lady Netherleigh looked through the 
nearest window on the park, and said, as she 
had said in the picture gallery so many years 
ago— 

" It is always green at Netherleigh." 

" Dear Netherleigh ! " whispered a soft 
voice at her left. 

" I am glad to hear you say that, Countess 
Stella," said her host, in a bright cordial 
voice, " as I hope it will make it an easier task 
to try and persuade you to remain this 
summer and autumn with us." 
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" If you will stay, dear Stella," said Lady 
Netherleigh, " we shall only have one more 
thing to be desired to make our happiness 
complete, and that will be, if our dear Mr. 
Mavor will consent not to leave us until the 
winter." 

Both the invited guests consented ta 
accept a longer invitation than they intended, 
but not so long as their host and hostess 
urged. 

Breakfast finished, they all went out on 
the terrace. A chorus of young and laughing 
voices came up with its glad sound from the 
park beneath, and there dashing along the 
old beech avenue was a joyous party of boys 
and girls on ponies, who, catching sight 
of the figures on the terrace, scampered up 
in a body as near as possible. The boys 
cheered and the girls waved their whips, and 
then " one cheer more for Aunt Stella," and 
again " another cheer for Mr. Mavor," and 
with renewed laughter, the gay eques- 
trians wheeled round, and darting again down 
the avenue, spread racing wildly over the 
green smooth sward of the park. 

" Philip," said Lady Netherleigh, turning 
to her husband, " it seems to me but as 
yesterday, when you and I were as young 
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as our grandchildren yonder — and were 
scampering our ponies over that very turf." 

" It renews our own youth to see it re- 
produced in our descendants, my queen," 
he answered. How well Lord Netherleigh 
bore his age. We must repeat what was 
said just now, no class of men carry their 
years so well, and bear them so vigorously, 
and defy them so bravely as statesmen. 

" Ah, there is our Benjamina," cried Lady 
Netherleigh, as a little fairy in white ran 
away from her nurse towards the ladies ; she 
was the youngest of Philip and Gladys* 
grandchildren. Both parents had died, and 
the little thing, just five years old, was left to 
the care of its grandparents. 

" Gladys," said Stella, "give me that child." 

" Give away our petite, our darling, our 
little love, our youngest ! ah, sister Stella, 
you ask too much." 

" Yes, Gladys, give of your abundance to 
the lonely widow, who has no child, give to 
her out of your abundance." 

" Give it to her my queen," whispered 
Philip, " give it to her as she says out of our 
abundance." 

Lady Netherleigh had made an admirable 
mother, maternal duties and affections had 
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drawn out and developed the latent ex- 
cellences of her character. They well suited 
her sweet and domestic disposition, and the 
number of her children and grandchildren 
increased rather than weakened her love and 
interest, and this the youngest was the dearest 
of them alL But the appeal " give of your 
abundance to the lonely widow, who has no 
child/ 9 struck upon her heart, and her 
husband's approval left her no alternative. 

" Mina shall decide for herself," she said* 
u Come here my pet. Will you go to dear 
Aunt Stella, who loves you so much, go with 
her and be her own little girl ? " 

Stella had sank upon one knee, and opened 
her arms. 

" Oh, yes," said the little one, " I will go 
to Aunt Stella. I love Aunt Stella/' 

So Philip and Gladys each took a tiny little 
hand, and led the fairy, and placed them in 
those open arms, and she is now Stella's 
child, her own, her very own. 

Early that afternoon, a ■ pony carriage 
brought a lady caller to the Castle, an elderly 
lady, who was very obsequious to the two 
Countesses, at the same time that she was 
evidently swelling with a sense of her own 
importance, and desirous of impressing a 
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portion of that sense upon her company. 
She was a Mrs. Howe, the wife of a clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood, nee Miss Louisa 
Gale, daughter of the late Mr. Gale, solicitor 
of Netherleigh, and agent to the Earls of 
Netherleigh. 

The Countess Stella seemed greatly in- 
terested in this lady. She was clearly no 
great favourite with Lady Netherleigh,who was 
rather cold and distant to her visitor. Mrs. 
Howe talked a great deal about the restora- 
tion going on at the Abbey, (which, by the 
way, was carried on entirely at the expense 
of the Countess Stella), and when at last she 
rose to go, Mrs. Howe replied to some re- 
mark of the latter expressing a wish to see 
the Abbey, that she herself was returning 
through the town and expected to meet Mr. 
Howe at the Abbey. 

" If your ladyship would condescend to 
drive down with me in my poor little pony 
carriage," said Mrs. Howe, " I should indeed 
feel honoured with your company. My hus- 
band, who is enthusiastic in all matters of 
church restoration, has promised to meet me 
there, and he is so much at home in all these 
ecclesiastical matters, he would explain them 
far better than I can to your ladyship." 
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A faint smile came over the face of 
Countess Stella. She remembered many a 
scornful word, many a haughty look which 
long ago she had received from Miss Louisa 
Gale during the practisings in the old Abbey 
singing gallery. She recollected well the 
cruel titter in the hall chamber, when she 
appeared in the rejected green satinet, and 
she started slightly as the late Miss Gale 
again repeated — 

" If her ladyship would condescend to drive 
in her poor little pony carriage." 

" Truly," thought Countess Stella, " Time 
brings about his revenges." 

She accepted the invitation, and Mrs. Howe 
fawned, and flattered, and simpered, and ex- 
plained till they reached the Abbey church r 
where Mr. Howe was waiting for his wife. 
The good man readily undertook the task of 
ecclesiastical cicerone to the great lady. 

There was no expense spared,in the Abbey 
restorations. Stella was a rich woman now. 
Her husband's father had left her his fortune 
which had been considerable. Her dower 
guaranteed by the present lord was large, 
and the comparatively simple habits of Allan 
and herself, as judged in reference to their 
fortune, had accumulated a surplus, which, of 
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course, her husband had bequeathed to her. 
She would not, I think, have grudged her all 
to improve and glorify the dear old Abbey of 
her youth, the Abbey which she loved so well. 

Clustered pillar and stone bossed roof, 
encaustic tile and richly painted window, rare 
oak carving and rarer stone tracery ; all came 
out clear, fair, renovated, and exquisitely 
harmonised under the restorer's plans, and 
from the well-skilled workman's hands. A 
beautiful fane it now was, decked, adorned, 
beautified, like a very bride of the Church. 

Stella looked round with a mournful, loving 
pride. All the long by-gone past came be- 
fore her, and not one word of Mr. Howe's 
pompous prosiness entered her ears or sense, 
until the words — they were Mrs. Howe's — 
caught her attention — 

" That horrid old singing gallery, what a 
mercy to have got rid of that." 

That horrid old singing gallery ? oh, no ! 
oh, no ! How well, as if she now saw and 
heard it all, she remembered the organ, Mr. 
Winter, and every member of the choir, and 
her own part in the rehearsals. The dear 
old gallery, how she missed it, how she loved 
it. The dear old singing gallery, and its- 
many recollections ! 
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" We had a beautiful singer here once, your 
ladyship," said Mrs. Howe. " It was when 
I was young. I remember her so well ; she 
was but still-room maid at the Castle, but 
such a voice ! like a clarion, and yet so soft, 
so flexible, so expressive. I do not think I 
ever heard another voice, even on the stage, 
exactly like it. The Italian lord sent her 
away on the Continent to be educated for a 
teacher or governess ; but I fancy she must 
have died, for we never heard of her again." 

" Did you sing with this poor young girl in 
the Abbey choir, then, Mrs. Howe ? " 

Countess Stella spoke very low and 
strangely. 

" Well, yes, we did, my sister and I. It 
was rather in fra dig, your ladyship will allow, 
but we did ; and Mr. Winter, the organist, 
used always to give her the solos of the 
anthems, which, considering her position, we 
never thought quite the thing, notwithstand- 
ing her fine voice." 

" Were you kind to this poor young thing, 
Mrs. Howe ? She must have felt it some- 
what awkward singing with ladies. Did you 
help and encourage her when thrown to- 
gether at the Abbey t choir practisings ? " 

Mrs. Howe got rather red. 
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"Kind to her, your ladyship?" she re- 
peated. " Well, in a way, yes, of course, but 
it would never have done to have encouraged 
a person of that sort ; she might have pre- 
sumed upon it, you know ; she might have 
stepped out of her place, if we had not kept 
her in it. Of course, in our position, we had 
to be careful to guard against that mistake, 
of course." 

" Oh, yes, I see, of course ! and yet, Mrs. 
Howe, I think I rather pity that poor young 
creature singing with ladies who had to pre- 
serve their position and keep her in her place 
in the — as you say — * horrid old singing 
gallery.' " 

Mrs. Howe looked rather uncomfortable; 
she thought there was covert sarcasm in the 
Countess Stella's speech. However, tho 
subject dropped, and after a little more ex- 
amination of the work of improvement,. 
Stella accepted the offer of being driven in 
the " poor little pony carriage " as far as the 
Chase, where she alighted, bid Mrs. Howe 
good-day, with many thanks, "as she pre- 
ferred," she said, "walking back to the 
Castle." 

" How well I remember," thought Stella, 
" when in the Folly, pondering over my dream 
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— wondering how I should treat the Miss 
<xales, if I ever really became Countess of 
Netherleigh ; whether I should pay them off 
for their pride, or forgive them, and I said it 
would be most likely how the humour took 
me at the moment ; and now it has all come 
true, and I scarcely know how the humour 
has taken me. I felt so utterly indifferent to 
her and her silly ways." 

She looked down at her feet. There was 
just the same dock plant, and in just the 
same place, under which, in her dream, she 
had looked for the Earl. Ah ! and she had 
found the Earl — the Earl she loved so 
well! 

She smiled and sighed. Time had softened, 
if it had not cured her sorrow. She thought 
of that night in that very place, when she 
had first met that wondrous violinist, and 
gazed on, as she thought, his unearthly beauty* 
She recalled the past, and she smiled and 
sighed. 

As she walked on, just at the spot where a 
footpath led from the town, she met an old 
man in a wheel chair, a lad drawing it, and a 
sturdy urchin pushing behind. The old man 
called eagerly to the boys to get out of her 
ladyship's way, and put his hand to his fore- 
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Tiead, and bowed low, with the most profound 
air of respect. 

Countess Stella went up to the chair, and 
enquired kindly for the old man's rheumatism, 
and her gracious manner seemed to impart 
great happiness and satisfaction to the invalid, 
who explained to his nephews the immense 
advantage it was to be a true born great 
lady. " There was no low born pride," he 
said, "about such an one as the Countess 
Stella." 

Countess Stella laughed low and merrily as 
she watched the departing chair. She seemed 
at this very moment, and in this very place, 
to be struggling in the arms of that old man, 
and she actually felt the sensation of his 
tremendous salute upon her cheek. 

" How could I have stood so in my own 
light," she laughed, " as to refuse to be 
mistress of the Sydney Arms ? »» 

For it was Shanker who had passed her in 
the chair. He had never married, but had 
lived on at the Castle till advancing years 
brought infirmity with them, and then he retired 
to rest himself and nurse his rheumatism, at 
one of the lodge gates, kept by a married 
niece of his own. 

Countess Stella extended her solitary walk 
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to the other side of the Castle, and reached 
the cleared space in the wood where once had 
stood the woodman's cottage. There was a 
new building now in that same spot, a model 
dwelling house, for the dear old onefhad been 
pulled down to make room for it. Her step- 
father had long since passed away, and Stella 
had quietly and carefully placed out, in suit- 
able situations in life, all her half brothers 
and sisters. They never knew their bene- 
factress, and had soon entirely forgotten their 
sister Patty, who used to come and make it 
so lively, and bring such good cheer with her 
from the Castle. 

The woodman's wife — it was still the wood- 
man's home — came out with a deep reverence 
and many curtseys to welcome her ladyship, 
and invite her indoors. The children opened 
their mouths at her in awe-struck wonder,, 
and then put their fingers in them by way of 
reassurance. Countess Stella again recalled 
the past, especially of one memorable night 
she had passed with her mother there, and 
she smiled and sighed. 

Then she bid a kind good-by to the wood- 
man's wife, and turned towards the Castle. 
As she came near she looked earnestly upon. 
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the site where in the days of her youth 
Lord Harry's Folly stood. There was no 
campanile there now. Years ago the lightning 
struck it, and it was so much shaken and 
injured, it was judged best to remove it 
altogether. 

It needed not the aid of sight to bring back 
to Stella's memory the scenes enacted in that 
tower, with which she was so closely as- 
sociated. Her little room with the harmonicum, 
on which she practised, and where she pon- 
dered over her singular dream — that dream 
whichhad all come true — and tried her fortune 
in the Bible. That great dread, and the loving 
nursing of her Love, her Life in the terrible 
disease which banished him from the Castle. 
That second illness, when she witnessed the 
strange reunion of the divided father and 
son ; and above all, that midnight marriage 
within its walls, all passed before her. No, 
it needed not the aid of sight to recall all this, 
and once again, yet opce again, the Countess 
Stella smiled and sighed. 

She was on the terrace now. She glanced 
up at the window of Allan's room, where she % 
had passed so many, many happy hours, 
practising the art she loved so well, under 
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the guidance of him she loved still better. 
She glanced at the window of her oWn sitting, 
room also, and remembered how she had 
cherished her self-torture by watching Allan 
and Gladys upon this very terrace. Then 
she looked at the long line of the windows of 
the picture gallery, and recalled the scenes 
there enacted, of which she was the half con- 
cealed, half the active assistant, but she did 
not smile now. Her sigh was a half stifled 
sob of sad remembrances. 

She paced the terrace slowly. Beneath a 
tall cypress Mr. Mavor was sitting alone, 
watching the figure of Lord Netherleigh who 
had just left him, being summoned to meet 
some deputation who had arrived to ask his 
countenance and presidence at some benevo- 
lent gathering, for he was ever ready, ever 
willing for such work. Just as Lord Nether- 
leigh disappeared, Stella saw Mr. Mavor rise, 
and lifting his hat reverently from his head, 
repeat the words — 

" Blessed be the man that considereth the 
poor, the Lord hath delivered him in the time 
of trouble." 

"Noble old man!" she murmured, cc not 
the less triumphantly will the angels roll back 
the golden gates to welcome you, because it is 
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another's virtues you laud and honour, rather 
than your own." 

Then the Countess Stella passed out of the 
sunshine into the shadow of the grand old hall, 
and so the tale of Netherleigh is told. 



THE END. 
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